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TO MY MOTHER 


“My ears open to hear, my eyes to see. 

This light within my spirit that shines beyond, 

My mind with its thoughts in the distance. 

What shall I speak, and what verily shall I think ?” 
(Rg. Veda— VI 9-6). 


lat we cannot speak about, 

! must (»nagn to silence”. 

(Wittgenstein, L. — ^Tractatus 7) 



This work is an-attemptat a^n aBalyas o£ the ^eas^ of- the .in- 
expressib|_eJn-d^ereBt;;^area§- of:-Phiiosaphy. .; Questions pf . the 
natuie-of langmge become pawry considetadpQ when concerned,: 
with the-idea of inexpressibjity;. 'Anideajis- inexpressible, I think, . 
in the sense that it is not adequately, completely and exactly , 
expressed or communicated through our lapgnage. , This tdea 
is related to the idea, of the indistinct.and indefinite. I have, 
attempted to analyse die different problems which .are connected . 
with the notion.of the inexpressible in the Philosophy. 

In. the, introduction of Tractatus, Russell .stated that Wittgens- 
tein’s entire P^osophy, is, ’inexpressible.; More or less 1 have 
refepted. Wittgenstein, from that poinf .of ^pview, considering ffim , 
to be-the central po.ipt qf-roy. whole work.' __ 
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who have directly or indirectly rendered indispensable, assistance 
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R. Sundara Rajan, Professor and Head, Department of Philoso- 
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I am highly obliged to my former teacher, Dr. G.C. Nayak, 
Professor and Head of the Department of Philosophy, Utkal 
University, Bhubaneshx^ar for his initial supervision, kind help 
and affectionate encouragement. 

I record my sincere gratefulness to Prof. S.S. Barlingay, Prof. 
G.N. Joshi, Dr. S,R, falghatti and other members of the staff 
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I owe a lot. 
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without which my work would not have been possible. I also 
very warmly extend my sincere thanks to all colleagues and 
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sophy, who helped me a lot. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1.1 Problem and meaniii^ 

LaaguagelhaSibecome one of Philosophy’s most important and 
pressing themes during this century. This preoccupation with 
language has its origins in the most diverse areas of philosophical 
inquiry. Philosophical attention has sometimes concentrated so 
exclusively on language that it has simply been identified with 
linguistic analysis. Linguistic philosophy consists in the attempt 
to solve philosophical problems by analysing the meanings of 
words, propositions, verification, speech acts etc. Much of the 
work has been done so far by the modem philosophers and 
scholars over this subject matter, but the very basic problem of 
language has remained untouched. 

I think, in Philosophy the problem of inexpressibility becomes 
a very deep and fundamental problem. 

As like other philosophical terms, it is very difficult to define 
the term ^inexpressible’. It may not be possible to give a precise 
and definite meaning to this relative term. I think it has more 
than one meaning which is used in different senses. But my ob- 
servation here is that the ‘inexpressible’ notion is not complete 
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silence. The inexpressible may be made manifest in utterance. 
When one utters something that may not be the complete 
expression of a fact. For example, when one person expressing 
a particular fact e.g., X, may not be capable of giving a complete 
analysis of the accurate facts of X. The expression of any fact 
is always incomplete and inadequate. Our knowledge is always 
incomplete and inadequate, we look further and further without 
exhausting it. As a matter of fact we cannot communicate a 
complete fact as a whole to others. 

But generally it has been held by some philosophers that some 
things are inexpressible or uncommunicable or ineffable. By 
this it has usually been meant that there are facts or state of 
affairs, actual or possible, which cannot be linguistically expressed 
or put into words. 

Language as a from of expression is alright for practical 
purposes and in its practical application, but when it is stretched 
beyond its legitimate limit a strain is put on it from various 
metaphysical or speculative angles and it simply breaks down; it 
can no longer perform its normal functions. Our vocabulary is 
too limited to express what we wish to express. Besides words 
are also deficient in power of expression, especially in expression 
of quality. No verbal statement is a perfectly adequate expression 
of a fact. Thus language is inadequately adequate. 

I have attempted to study some of the causes of inexpressibility 
m different fields of Philosophy. Generally inexpressibility is due 
to insufiicient language and symbol, inadequate expression, non- 
sense and abstract ideas, emotive and subjective feeling, meta- 
physical and transcendent facts, mystical and aesthetical feeling 
and last but not least the unclarity of thought and ideas. I have 
made an attempt to discuss the above issues in the various 
chapters of mywork. 

I have used the general approach as well as the method of 
analysis. Analytical Philosophy seems to be the dominant trend 
^ today. My problem of inexpressibility is a new addition to 
the Philosophy of language. Although I am convinced that 
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^analysis alone is insufficient to explain and solve this problem, 
.and in certain cases it is also inadequate like the problem of 
-inexpressibility itself. 

I have made an attempt to reconstruct Wittgenstein’s thought 
'With regard both to its content and also the general structure of 
the argument. Needless to say, I have not attempted to discuss 
everything, but I believe that what I have chosen is central to the 
•content and significance of his work. This problem (work) is 
■confined to the language of religion, ethics, aesthetics and 
philosophy of language. 

I must here clarify one point regarding the discussion of the 
chapters. Since the whole of the present study" centres around 
the single concept e.g. inexpressibility, there is bound to exist 
an intimate relation between various levels of discussion. 

1.2 Brief survey and outlines 

This work is divided into seven Chapters, 

Chapter I consists of the introduction where I have mentioned 
the meaning of the inexpressible in different senses. I have also 
givenabrief outline of the work, considering it to be a funda- 
mental issue in Philosophy of language. 

Chapter II is devoted to religious language in Indian Philosophy. 

I have attempted to discuss the Indian notion of religious 
language. Here my analysis is confined to the nature of religious 
language, religious language in Vedanta and Upanishads, 
Madhyamika Buddhism, Nyaya Vaisesika systems and Syadvada 
of Jainism. 

In advaita Vedanta Brahman is without any characteristic and 
unknowable through our discursive thought. It maintains that 
the highest reality transcends the words and language. So also 
in Madhyamika Buddhism the ultimate truth cannot be grasped 
T>y language. All phenomena are indeterminable and inexpres- 
■sible. In the Nyaya system I believe that the sense perception is, 
In principle, beyond designation in language. Without such a 
•designation words become without conception, verbalization and. 
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lienee commimication through language would be impossible.. 

In the Chapter III, I have dlsciissed the western views of the- 
nature of religious language. There it attempts to explain the^ 
mysticism : a scientific and psychological analysis, the mystical: 
inspects of Wittgenstein’s Philosophy, Plato’s and Tillich’s 
nietaphysicai doctrine, the analysis of God in religious language,: 
then the problem of God’s existence, and lastly Wittgenstein’s- 
conception of God. I have made an attempt to analyse mysti- 
cism from a scientific and psychological point of view and my 
discussion mainly focussed Wittgenstein, Russell, William James^ 
and W, T. Stace. I then discuss God as the central figure in 
tte analysis of religious language. Here I have discussed the 
question whether God is a proper name or not ? The next 
question about God is whether it can be used as descriptive 
predkable term or not ? My suggestion here is that God is. 
neither a proper name nor a descriptive predicative term but an. 
abstract term. Then I have made an attempt to discuss the. 
controversial problem of the existence of God, from the analytica 
and reflective point of view. My analysis of God covers mainljr 
the four points viz., (1) Meaningfuiness; (2) Empirical Atheism 
(3) Empirical Theism and (4) Neo-classical Theism. Lastly I 
have examined the conception of God, according to Wittgenstein^ 

Chapter IV deals with moral and ethical language. It attempts 
to d^ribe the emotive theory, emotive meaning and the concept 
of good according to Plato, Kant, Hume, G. E. Moore and 
Wittgenstein. In the appendix I of this chapter I have stated, 
the Indian notion of moral language. 

I have analysed the concept of good, according to Plato ,Kan 
Hume, Moore and Wittgenstein. Plato’s ideas of good, Kant’s- 
concept of ►highest good (Summum bonum), Hume’s emotivistic 
iK»-ratk)nal concept of good, Moore’s indefinable notion of 
good and last but not the least Wittgenstein’s transcendental 
fillies are pot tc^ether and a conclusion that the concept of good 
k inexprmibfe and indefinable. 

In tfae ^jpendix I to this diairter, I have ^ated brie% how 
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the four human values e.g. Dharma, Artha, Kama, Moksa are 
:the subject matters of our problem. 

In the V Chapter of my work, “Analysis of Aesthetic LaiigvisLge'% 
I have discussed the following: 

(a) Art and feeling; 

(b) Art as a symbol; 

(c) Problems in aesthetics expression; 

(d) Transcendental aesthetics and in the appendix II, the Indian 
notion of aesthetical language. 

All works of art express forms of feeling. Language cannot 
reproduce the feeling that works of art express and evoke. Every 
piece of art has some feeling and emotion, which is the meaning 
of that art. Language is not adequate to name a particular 
feeling of an art. This sort of problem is always there in the art, 
.according to Dewey, Langer and PralL 

The work of art is a symbol of human feeling. What is 
inexpressible in the discursive symbolism of langua^ is subjective 
experience, emotion and feeling, Non-discursive symbol of Mrs. 
Lamger has no vocabulary. Thus what art expresses is not actual 
feeling but ideas of feeling. 

In the problem of aesthetic expression I have made an attempt 
to analyse the expression of art from the expression of artist. Art 
IS the expression of emotion. Art is a vision or intuition. So 
how does art communicate. 

Aesthetic experience is no doubt personal and private, and no 
personal and private experience can ever literally be communicated 
to anyone else. 

In the transcendental aesthetic, I have tried to discuss Kant, 
Hegel and Wittgenstein. Aesthetic experience, according to Kant, 
i experience of harmony between free imagination and free 
Tjnderstanding. It is purely subjective and universally vaM. 
Aesthetic is the science of sei^ible knowledge i.e. knowledge that 
^sensibility yields. Sensuous knowledge of art is imt^tive 
knowlolge. In the tsanscen<kntal aesthetic, we &id two forms 
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of a priori knowiedge — space and time, which Kant called the forms^ 
of intuition. Aesthetic ideas cannot be made completely intelligible: 
by language. In case of creation of art, free imagination which, 
constitutes the soul of art, cannot therefore, be adequately, 
presented in language. 

According to Hegel, aesthetic is the science of sensation of' 
feeling. To Hegel, art is the sensuous presentation of absolute. 
Art is the presentation of truth or spiritual reality in sensuous- 
form. 

Wittgenstein says that ethics and aesthetics are one. Both are 
used in absolute sense. One cannot estimate any essential 
characteristics of ‘beautiful’ or ‘ugly’ things. In art (music) we^ 
get certain images, organic feeling, emotion and impression 
etc. but we still do not know how to analyse this impression.- 
Aesthetic is transcendental and higher. Hence proposition of 
aesthetic is concerned with what cannot be said, because they do* 
not state facts, according to Wittgenstein. 

In the appendix II to this chapter, I have attempted to study 
the Indian notion of aesthetic, particularly with reference to my 
topic. Here I examine the vedantic notion of aesthetic and Indianu 
theories of Rasa and Bhava according to Bharata and Prof.' 
Barlingay. Brahman is consciousness and bliss. Bliss and beauty 
are identical, because in Brahma experience there is no distinction 
of aesthetic object and aesthetic delight. Ramanuja’s system of 
tattava, hita and purusartha, may be adopted in the study of 
aesthetics as well. Indian aestheticians viz., Ananda-vardana,. 
Abhina^^gupta, Bharata and Prof. Barlingay, have related their 
aesthetics with the problem of inadequacy of language. 

Chapter VI is concerned with the philosophy of language.. 
Here I have dfecussed the private language, problem of communi- 
catioii, the limits of my language mean the limits of my world 
(Tractatt^ 5.6)^ what csLsmot be shown, cannot be said (Tractatus. 
4.12.12), what we cannot speak about we must consign to silence^ 
CTmclatusT). AUthe^ di^^us^ons and interpretations are ins 
tie ^t of my thesk. In the private language argument, fi 
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mainly focussed on Wittgenstein, I think, private experience of 
Wittgenstein leads to solipcism. In the private language argu- 
ments I have referred mainly to Malcolm, Castaneda and Ayer. 
It seems to me that there is no private language, but private 
sensation and feeling. We cannot communicate our personal 
feelings and sensations. 

In the problem of communication I have raised the question and 
discussed how we can make ourselves understood by means of 
language ? No two people have the same thought corresponding 
to the same word. 

Then I have analysed the three most important propositions of 
Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico Philosophicus. The iSrst proposi- 
tion 5.6 ‘my language and my world’ implicitly introduces the 
notion of solipsism. Here Wittgenstein identifies language with 
my language and world with my world and the latter with the 
subject. 

For what the solipsist means is quite correct, only it cannot be 
said, but makes itself manifest. The second proposition (Tractatus 
4.12.12.) becomes the truth of solipsism. Here I have analysed 
how Wittgenstein uses the word ‘show’ (Zeigen) in two different 
senses : in one sense of ‘show’ sentences say what they show, in 
another they cannot say what they ‘show’. This ‘shown’ of 
Wittgenstein is mystical and cannot be put into words. But here 
my argument is that when mystical things cannot be put into 
words, then it cannot be shown. The last proposition (Tractatus 
1) is the whole summary of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, ‘Silence’ 
here, according to my interpretation is not complete silence in 
the ordinary sense of not uttering anything. Wittgenstein’s 
inexpressible doctrine holds that which is really important cannot 
be said due to lack of clarity and faOure to understand the logic 
of our language. 

Chapter VII is the conclusion of my work. Here I have made 
an attempt to show in brief the important results of my 
interpretation. Finally I attempt to offer a few general remarlm 
regarding the basic theme of the work as a whole. 
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RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE IN INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


2.1 Nature of rel^ions langimge 

In recent years, critfcal inquiry into the relation between 
language and philosophy has progressed very much. Aiongwith 
Philosophy and Science religion has been one of the dominaiit 
concerns of mankind. Religion may be regarded as a subjective 
valuation of life and becomes the realization or feeling or some- 
thing above and beyond. 

Utterances made in religious contexts are of many sorts, in the 
performance of public and private worship. Prayers, Prables, 
Praise, Petition, Conversion and so on. In sacred writings we 
hnd historical records, dramatic narratives, proclamations of 
law, theological pronouncements etc. In devotional literature 
e.g. Vedas, Upanishads and Puranas, we observe that there are 
rules of conduct, way of life, biographkal narratives and 
introspective descriptions of religious experience. 

Inspite of the wealth of its forms of expression religious 
language is less well defined and less in possession of clear 
pinciples of unity than mcM other of Philoso^y. 

One of the most important imvel wt PiulosQ|^)i oa 
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religion is that of analysis of religious language. This concern 
stems from the wider philosophic study of the use and meaning 
of language. Turning from the idea that the objective of' 
Philosophy is to create a unified system of world view many 
philosophers in recent times have undertaken the quite different 
effort of analysing the usages of religious language. Development' 
of this area has progressed swiftly in recent decades. 

Language in every distinct area has its own peculiar usages 
and the realm of religion is no exception. The analysis of 
religious language has gone bayond theological statements, 
although these too are included in the effort to understand the • 
nature and functions of religious language. 

We agree with metaphysicians especially the upholders of the • 
idealist traditions in their convictions that the empirical 
consciousness or the sense-bound thought cannot be the sole' 
medium of our knowledge about reality, that there is a trans— 
empirical consciousness, capable of yielding intuition of reality* 
which has no parallel in our empirical awareness. While speaking" 
of this level of awareness, language in its literal mode 
fiiDctioning is a very inadequate rather, a distorting medium of' 
communication. The most obvious problem is simply that much, 
of traditional religious language fails to communicate anything’- 
to a large number of people and this is manifested in a variety 
of ways. Sometimes it is alleged that religious language is . 
meaningless or that religion is irrelevant. Religious believers ^ 
prefer to speak of a difficulty in understanding and ordinary 
people find it hard to make sense of religious doctrines. Now,, 
in so far as these difficulties are difficulties of understandings , 
the question of concept of formation is highly relevant, for* 
understanding and communicating is largely a matter of grasping! 
coiKrepts, and rel^cnis imderstanding is no exception. But it is- 
n(^ easy to fcrai the concept of religion. No clear and- 
cono^3ts are available in religion, but each concept in 
re carries dSfeest meaning and intopretations. ' The 
qpiesiim of formatiou fe relevant to that of verifications. 
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since one can verify a statement only IJ^oggs^firnderstands tlxe 
concept being used and knows the conditions of their correct 
application. But no one can verify religious statements. Thus 
it is very difficult to describe or communicate religious 
concepts and statements. 

Besides, language as a form of expression is alright for 
practical purposes and in its practical application, but when, 
it is stretched beyond its legitimate limit and a strain is put on: 
it from various metaphysical or speculative angles, then it: 
simply breaks down, it canuot perform its normal functions. 

Rudolf Otto holds that what is most distinctive in religion can- 
not be put into words. “This is the ^non-rational’ part of religion, 
‘non-rationaf he equates with ‘not capable of being conceptualized’ 
The conceptualized part of religion, that is put into words is very 
important. But we, with our highly conceptualized religion,, 
must not forget that there is something else which cannot be* 
put into words. Further he adds that religion is conceptualized 
merely by being put into words — ^any words. It is not 
conceptualized only because it is not put into hard or abstract 
words. But here my view is that religion being the subjective- 
experience of a being, it cannot be conceptualized even though' 
somehow or rather it is put into words. What Otto explicitly 
says cannot be conceptualized is the ‘nmninous experience.’ 
In so far as the 'numinous experience’ is an emotion it is not. 
different from the other psychological emotions. 


2.2 Religious language in advaita Vedanta and • TJpanishads 

For the purpose of a philosophical analysis of religious^ 
language we select two important philosophers e.g. Sahkaracharya. 
and Meister Eckhart and Western religion. Although Eckhart 
is a Western philosopher, his views are similar to advaita. 
vedanta. 

“As a Pure Being (esse) God is neither this nor that neither 


1. Otto, R., The Idea of the Holy, p. 3. 
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thus nor otherwise— Just as Brahman is Pure Being is ‘nirguna’ 
and ^neti neti’ (not this not this). Therefore, it is absolutely 
simple above all conceptions and conceptual differences and so, 
beyond all comprehending and apprehending. For our 
comprehension is beyond up with distinctions with genus 
and dififertia specifica.”® 

The Absolute or Brahman can thus be said to be a kind of 
Thing-in-itseif or Being-in-itself, devoid of any specific characte- 
ristic or properties, because possessing any property means a 
kind of determination of the absolute being. Hence, there is a 
sense in saying that the Absolute is without forms and properties 
(Nama-rupa) as it transcends every determination (limitation) in 
order to maintain its comprehensiveness. 

God (Brahman) says Eckhart Is a Void of Form, the 
'I^ameless, Nothing’® since God (Brahman) is Nothing. He is 
therefore not this kind of being nor that kind of being. He is 
neither this nor that. Thus all particular determinations, 
whether of material or spiritual nature, are denied of Him, and 
hence He is exclusive of all attributes. 

According to Sankaracharya Brahman has neither name nor 
form, transcending merits and demerits, beyond time and space 
and the object of sense-experience, supreme, . . . beyond the 
-Power of Speech to express. The Greek philosopher, Plotinus 
states that no form belongs to him, not even the intellect. Like 
Sankaracharya, Eckharts says it is free of all names and 
void of all forms, it is one and the simple and no one can 
in anyway behold it. 

So also referring to God Rudolf Otto says ‘Tn the mystical 
states the.mysterium is experienced in its essential, positive and 
spedfic character as something that bestows upon man a 
beatitude beyosid compare, but its whole real nature he 


2- Oto, R., MystkimilEmt p. xvi. 

3 . 
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neither proclaim in speech nor conceive in thought.”^ 

If there is nothing real, there cannot be unreal also. Thus if 
everything is denied by Sankara and Eckhart, and if something . 
is not accepted as real, there is a possibility of falling into an 
absurd position of Nothingness (Sunya), which will be untenable, 
because our experience presupposes the existence of something; 
positive, without which even negation or denial becomes 
impossible. A negation by itself becomes meaningless, and . 
has no existence without its corresponding affirmation. Negation 
presupposes an affirmation. 

But Sankaracharya accepted both negative and positive 
aspects of the Brahman since Brahman both "is’ and "is not’” 
becomes a contradiction. Sankara says there is the higher 
Brahman, who is qualitiless, and the lower Brahman having, 
qualities. For Sankara, the qualitiless Brahman alone is this true 
ultimate, the positive Brahman being no more than its firsts 
manifestation. He ascribes non-being as the negative or higher- 
Brahman and Being as the lover positive Brahman. So there is no 
contradiction. 

If we analyse Hinduism, we find a lot of negative characteris- 
tics of divine, which is real according to Sankara. The Katha 
Upanisad says "'Brahman is soundless, formless, taste-- 
less, odorless, colourless, undecaying, eternal, without physical 
attributes, without beginning, without end, beyond space,, 
beyond time, is freed from the jaws of death” (Sec. Ill, verse 25). 
The Taittirya Upanisad says, ‘^He is beyond the senses, who is . 
formless, inexpressible, beyond all predicates” (Sec. Ill, verse 2). 
In the Brihadaranayka Upanisad W'e find "“that self is to be 
described by "No’, "No’. It is incomprehensible, for it cannot be * 
comprehended’ (Sec. VIII, verse 38). The Mundaka Upanisad 
states that "That which cannot be seen or grasped, which has- 

neither origin nor properties which is eternal, all pervading: 

omnipresent and extremely subtle’ — ^He is Brahman (Sec. I verse 4)., 


4. Ibid., p. xvii. 
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"We observe in the Kenopanisad that ‘That which is not expre- 
ssed tlirough speech, but by which speech is expressed — know 
that as Brahman’ (Sec. I, verse 5). In Mandukya Upanisad, 
^Brahman is neither cognitive nor non-cognitive, which 
cannot be seen and cannot be described’ (Sec. VII).^ Thus in 
advaita Vedanta and Upanisads we observe that Brahman is 
unqualified and it is inexpressible. 

This Pure Nothing is to be the highest, the end of all longing 
and desire. For it is the same with the two masters e. g. Sankara 
and Eckhart, their halting attempts to describe by negations and 
contrast with the here and now. 

In the later Advaita tradition, Madhusudan Sarasvati has argued 
in favour of the ineffability of Brahman as follows. He says, 
‘Brahman is without any ‘dharma’ or characteristic and unknow- 
.able (through our discursive thought) Bliss’. These words cannot 
express Brahman, for the cognitive for application of these words 
to denote Brahman does not exist.’® 

Madhusudan*s elaborate discussion of the doctrine of inefiabiiity 
is stated in the highly technical language of an Indian logician. It 
can be summarized as follows : The ground of applying a word 
“to denote an object is according to the Indian semanticists a 
quality or a property of that object. A denoting word can be 
•said to be ‘grounded’ in the quality of the object it denotes. Thus, 
.an object cow is denoted by the word ‘cow’ because it has the 
•quality of cowness. But since Brahman lacks any quality, no word 
be used to denote Brahman. In other words. Brahman is 
.ineffable or inexpressible’." 

This inexpressibility of Brahman can be interpreted mathemati- 
cally. 

Let me analyse now the concept of Zero in Advaita Vedanta 


5, Sarraa, D.S., The UjHznishads, pp. 55, 102, 247, 15, 36, 95. 

>6. Madhusudan Saraswatl S., Advaitasidhi ed., by A.K. Sastn^ p. 784. 
t7. Matilal, B.K., Epistemology, Logie and Grammar in Indian PhilosophU 
oai Analysis, p. 196 and 122. 
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.Philosophy. Bhaskaracharya, one of the greatest nia<-hpmgtir^-or,c; 
of India stated in his book, Bijaganita “Zero multiplied by any 
inumber is zero. Zero divided by any number is zero. But any 
number divided by zero is termed Khahara, (Infinity). If any 
number or infinite added to or taken away from this Khahara, 
it remains unaltered. It is like the infinite Brahman without a 
: second, which remains unaltered both by creation and absorption. 
Bhaskaracharya has explained the mathematical idea of Advaita. 
-He states that any number divided by zero is called Khahara, a 
value which neither increases by addition nor decreases in value 
■by subtraction. It has already been shown that infinity Tn inn.^ 
infinity continues to be infinity. It can also be shown that infinity ^ 
infinity or any finite quality is also infinity.’^ Anything which nei- 
ther increases nor decreases, numerically, may be either ‘Sunya’ or 
-Nirguna Brahaman of Vedanta, which is ultimately inexpressible. 

Here I like to add the conception of Sunya Brahman of Lord 
Jagannath, of Puri. The most characteristic idealogy behind 
the Lord Jagannath formulated by Pancfaasakhas, and Bhima 
Bhoi of Orissa, is the predominance of the concept of Sunya. 
There can be no doubt that this fundamental concept of the 
Vajrayana idea of the Void identifying it with the Vedantic ideas 
of Nirguna Brahman. Balarama Dash in the first chapter of his 
“Sarasvata Gita’ declares that ‘Sunya’ and ‘Brahman’ are 
identical ideas and in his ‘Sidhanta Dambaru', he presents a 
Bijamantra’ which reads ‘Om’ solution to Sunya Brahman in 
its nirguna or real form it is conceived as the prime-mover 
behind all such manifestation.® This Sunya as a supreme being 
i.e. Lord Jagannath, becomes inexpressible which is called 
Avyakta Purusa Brahman, Nirakar B rahman and ‘Anaskara’ 
Brahman (Purosattama Sanghita — Chapter 1).“ 


8. SanlcSrScharya, Sri, Maya and Brahman, — a mathematical interpretation 
p. 1-2. 

9. Mishra, K.C., The Cult of Jagannath, p. 158. ' 

JO. Rathasarma, S., Purosattama Yoga, p. 6. 
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The Philosophy of Advaita Vedanta can be interpreted in the- 
light of philosophical analysis ‘Avaktavya’ in Jainism is obtained 
a conjoint-negation of ‘is’ and ‘not is’ or ‘Syadavaktavyam^ 
a thing is indescribable whereas ‘anirvachaniya’ in Advaita is the 
state where it is not possible to assert or deny the proposition 
as a whole, because what is to be can never be negated. If in a 
conjunctive negation, one term in not negated then the conjunc- 
tive affirmation will not be possible. Thus in Advaita all 
empirical propositions have twin values of truth and falsity and' 
thus their conjoint affirmation or negition is not possible. We 
shall have to suspend our judgement and prepare ourselves for 
being able to assert what is true in isolation from what is both true 
and false. In the state of Brahman realisation, assertion of a 
purely true proposition is possible but in the empirical state one 
has to suspend assertion because all the propositions that are- 
available have twin values. 

Thus in the Advaita system, a proposition contains an element 
of truth but it cannot be asserted. ‘Sankara’s contention here is- 
that attribution as general characteristic goes counter to the 
uniqueness of the thing described. Description of a unique 
particular by means of the universal or the general is ‘avidya’. 
His view is that language cannot represent the uniquely real. The 
true cognition according to him, consistsinknowing the ‘thaf 
by ‘thatness’ alone and not by the ‘what’. Language can give the 
tatastha laksanas’ and not the ‘Svarupa laksana’.Ji 
“Sankara’s logic corroborates and conforms the finding of his 
philosophy of language. His theory of meaning and his theory 
of propositions shows that all descriptive language is incomplete 
in sense and that identification propositions alone are self' 
complete in meaning. Accordingly, identity of the self is the 
final truth that discourse at best may imply Since descriptive 

bnpiageis necesarily incomplete in meaning and since identifi- 
calioa piopoatiom alone can achieve this purpose, a non-quali- 


11, MKhra. G., Analytical Studies in Indian Philosophical Pr<d>lem. p. 6. 
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fied, self-identical Brahman is nltimately real. As this Brahmair 
is known by means of a critique of language, Sankara declares 
it to be ^Sabdamula’, Such a critique, according to him, re^veals 
the falsificatory character of language and kforms us negatively 
that all that language attributes to reality does not belong 
to 

The Philosophy of language of Sankara gets further support 
from his logic and analyris of meaning. ‘So aham Brahman, 
ThatThou-At’ or 1 am Brahman’ are pure demonstratives. 
But when we apply descriptive language to it, we falrify his 
philosophy. Descriptive language, according to Sankara, can 
never complete its sense. It takes the circukotK path of talking 
about one thing by talking of ail other things. But we can never 
talk of all things at any time or we cannot even describe a fact 
completely. Ow descriptive ki^uage, therefore, always remains 
incomplete. Lang^^ige ecmes very near to its goal m idenliBcah 
tion statcmente. But pore Mesrtity can he reached oniy when 
language ceases to operate. 

Sankara’s philosophy of language leads him to ccmdude dial 
language necessarily falsffies the real. By an analysis of tite natoe 
and function of concepts,it reveals that reafity cannot be represented 
in language. The generality of a concept is inadequate to represmt 
the nature of the uniquely real. Language can give us cmly 
fake knowledge or ‘avidya’. 

One who realises the oneness of Brahman has to completely 
give up language. He has simply to stand and stare, mute and 
speecldess (Savkha avakka eva) . Thus Safikaia’s logic leads him 
to the conclusion that langua^ is incapable of representing the 
real, that the Brahman can be realised only m a state of pure 
speechless consciousness. All that we know about Brahman 
is that it is pure blks (self complete)^ and pure exktence and 
consciousness (sat-chit-ananda).”^ 

12. Ibid, pp. 8-9. 

13. Ibid,p. 11. 
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Thus Vedanta recognises the functions and liihitation of 
language and words, and as the mind and intellect cannot per- 
form their function of describing the world of experience without 
the help of words and language, it maintains that the highest 
reality transcends words and language which seek to describe it. 
Brahman, therefore, is said to be that which is beyond descrip- 
tion and characterisation. It is not accessible to the words, and 
the mind has to return back from it unsuccessfully without 
being able to grasp it. The highest of absolute being eludes 
description. 

2.3 Reli^oiis lai^aage in Madhyamikas 

In Buddhism, the Madhyamika m sceptical of all other philoso- 
phical systems. The Madhyamika does not believe in reality. 
He denies that ultimate truth can be relative. It comes very close 
to the spirit of the Advaitins. Both the Madhyamikas and Advai- 
tins are in favour of some sort of Absolutism in Philosophy. 
Both the systems seem to agree on the ultimate truth, be it 
&3nya or Brahman. 

The doctrine of (Sunyata) 'emptiness’ is the foundation of this 
|*ilosophicaI system. Nagarjuna, in his Madhyamika &astra, 
examines a number of metaphysical and popular concepts such 
as 'time’, ‘space’, ‘movement’, ‘cause’, ‘agent’ and ‘occurrence’ 
and shows that each one of them will lead to some kind of 
incomistency or absurdity when it is held to be absolutely real 
like ‘dunyata’. 

Nagarjuna explains his ‘emptiness’ doctrine as implying two 
levels of truth, the concealing (samvrtisatya) or conventional 
and the ultimate (Paramartha-Satya).!^ The conventional truth 
rests on untested postulates and presuppositions. An examination 
of these pr^upposftions through the very logical categories 
manifests their inherent inconsistencies. Ihe ultimate truth can- 
be grasped by language. But there is no other way by which 


14. HaijSijrma, !MLK., Chapiter 24* verse 8-10. 
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•one can teach the ultimate truth. ITierefore-use of conventional 
language is made to expose the futility of language as an ex- 
pression of ultimate truth. Thus one would be able to grasp 
the ultimate truth through the inexpressible. Moreover, 
]N[agarjuna says, when ‘emptiness’ is comprehended all views 
-become comprehensible, but when ‘emptiness’ is not comprehen- 
ded, all views become incompatible. This ultimate truth or 
‘tattava’ cannot be comprehended and it cannot be described in 
language. Because the ultimate is inexpressible but can be presu- 
mably grasped by direct intuition. In fact, all phenomena are, 
^according to the Madhyamika, indeterminable and indefinable. 
It is asserted that this world of phenomena is neither real nor 
unreal, but logically indeterminable and unjustifiable. This 
indeterminancy of the phenomenal world is called, in the 
language of Nagarjuna, the character of dependent origination 
of everything or the ‘sunyata’ or ‘emptiness’ or everything. 
Thus each phenomenon is logically indeterminable, it can neither 
be said to exist nor not to exist, nor both, nor either and h^ce 
it is inexpressible 

Here I would like to remark upon the mathematical analogy 
of the concept of zero with Nagarjuna’s ‘Sunya’. Mathematically 
‘jSunya’ means zero or empty. The term ‘Sunya’ is a mathemati- 
cal concept invented by the Indian mathematician Bhaskaracharya 
slightlybeforethe time of Nagaijuna. The‘sunya’ or zero is a 
symbol which has no absolute value of its own but has a place 
value. To say that a concept is ‘sunya’ means that is like the 
zero, because it has no absolute value of its own but has a value 
only with respect to a position in a system. Thus the 
mathematical concept of zero fits with Nagaijuna’s doctrine 
os ‘sunyata’ and ultimately it becomes inexpressible in the light 
of Madhyamika and Vedanta. 

^ There is a question why Buddha preferred to remain silent on 
•certain metaphysical issues. The . reason for the unwiHin^e^' 


SI5. Ibid, Chapter 18, verse 8. 
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of Gautama Buddha to answer metaphysical questions is found! 
in the inadequacies of language. Mahayanists believe that some 
of his doctrines would not fit in with the language patterns. The 
Mahayana texts warn over and again against the dangers that lurk 
in the use of words, “Neither words nor sentences can exactly- 
express meaning. As words are only arbitrarily chosen to 
represent thin^, they are not the things themselves which in 
turn are manifeshitions of mind/’i^ Thus silence is the best 
expression of reality- The doctrine erf the void (sunya> 
iiuiicates the unreaBty or emptiness of the whole range of finite 
experience. 

Some modem scholars have surmised that Ruddha’si 
approval irf the inefi&lfility doetrh^ em be irferred from his. 
clftssifieatioo in the 'Nikaytl of obtain questions as ^tiiapajaiya’' 
Clo be set aside* or %ot to be answered*). Sometimes these* 
questions are called ‘avyakta’ questions, on which the Buddha 
reused to express an opinio®. 

Smee the ultimate is inefeble, sikiice would be the best way 
to teach it. The ‘tathata’ is rapeatedly described in the 
Mitkdymc Sutra as ^anskara*. “Without letters or words” i.e. 
mifeble. In the Madhyamika School, the aael&bility doctrine 
JS ^pressed as foliom Nagaijuna says {MMiyamika-Kdrikar 
18 » that the chamcteristic (rf 'tatta* Veahty' is free from 
conceptual constmetion and non-diverstfied by discursive thought 
of bogoage.. Chandiakirti argues that ‘nirvana* or the ultimate 
fe *avacah’, beyond speech and ‘anaskaia beyond letters.!’^ 

In the Yogicaia Scoool of Buddhism too, the ultimate 
reaSty is said to be inefiabk becai^ it is declared as completely 
devoid the duaKly between the subject and the object. This 
duality belo®^ to tk? conventmnal level of reality. The ultimate 
reality thus cannot be taught or talked about. 

In Buddhistic school of Philosophy, Nagariuna carried the 

14 Tony W., *The SlieiKe of Buddha^, nMmopky East and 

Vol. 4, 1954, p. 137. 

n. lg.9. 
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critical attitude dF the Buddha to its lo^cal extreme. Not only 
was the ‘Perceiver’ rejected but also the perceived object or the 
percept as well as perception itself. “Nagaijuna used the early 
Buddhist doctrine of dependent origination and tried to show 
that in reality there is no logical justification for assuming the 
reality of anything at all. All our concepts whether of perception 
or of the perceptible, are empty ‘Sunya% in the sense that none 
of them claims absolute existence or independence.”^® Nagaijuna, 
being quite consistent with his critical and dialectical method^ 
*did not elaborate upon .the liature of the absolute reality. But 
he indicated that it lies beyond the reach of ordinary cognitive 
states and thoughts. The Buddhist idealists also try to say that 
Teality is not grasped by our -speech or expressed by our 
ianguage. What is expressed in language is not real. 

Nagaijuna’s intention in examining and denouncing one 
•concept after another was to carry a systematic criticism of 
human thought which would demonstrate the impossibility erf 
metaphysical speculations. I^i^uage is alright for practical 
purposes, what is known as Toka samvrti satya’ but from the 
various metaphysical and speculative levels, it cannot do its 
•normal function. Nagaijuna, for example, goes on examining 
various metaphysical theories of causation one after the other 
.and finds each one of them to be untenable. 

The reality of Madhyamikas is hidden by the conventional 
use of language. Language misleads us and creates a false picture 
in our minds. When ignorance vanishes along with its 
consequent misleading picture of the essence of things, one 
Tealises the 'tattva’ which is nothing other than *4unyata’ or 
essencelessness. But in fact Na^rjuna’s point is that there is 
mo^ metaphysical entity or reality hklden behind or above 
1his world of ordinary discourse whkA is ‘Sunya’ or 
'^Mihsvabhava*. 

Nagaijuna did not say anything specific about the nature of 
4he absolute. According to Asap^ it is 

18. Nsgaiiima, M.H, versc9,ChaiPef1®;. 
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‘consciousness onIy\ In Dinnaga’s system the absolute reality 
is taken by the unique particulars (Svalaksana). Each barest 
particular can be interpreted either as an internal consciousness^’ 
moment or an external moment. 

Each particular is an absolute. It is self-sustained and self- 
destructive, being unique to each moment. This has been called 
the Buddhist doctrine of ‘universal flux’, Stcherbatsky has called 
it the theor>" ‘instantaneous being’.^® Dharmakirti notes the 
following criteria for each particular — (a) it is productive of 
efiFects or it can function (arthakriya-samartfaa); (b) it is unique 
or dissimilar; (c) it lies beyond the ‘meaning’ of words; (d)* 
it cannot be grasped by our verbalised cognition.^® 

“Reality i.e. the particular, is inexpressible in language, our 
speech reveals the world of universals, the world of constructions. 
These two worlds, the world of particulars and the w'orld of 
universals, are, according to Dinnaga, completely separated'. 
Thus the original Buddhist position that ultimate reality cannoli 
be revealed by language is maintained.’’-^ 

If reality is incommunicable and can only be perceived, our 
speech or words can never reveal or refer to ‘reality’. Dinnaga 
thinks that words or names cannot directly express the particular 
datum. In order to refer to a unique particular, one has to use 
a word or a name and to use a word or a name one has to use a 
concept as the ground for its application which is according to 
Ditoag^, a conceptual construction. The only way a name can. 
identify or refer to a particular is through negation. 

The ‘denotation theory’ states that a word denotes i.e. expresses, 
an individual thing. But here a particular difficulty will arise 
when we consider a general term like ‘cow’. Dinnaga argues, 
that a class name like ‘cow’ cannot denote or express individual 
cows or cow—particularly because it seems impossible for a single 
mm& ‘a)w’ to express innumerable particular or individual cowsi 
19. Sidieibatsky, T., Buddhist logic, 1, p. 79. 

(flV.) 11 V^ses 1-3. 

21. Madia!, B.K., Op. dt., p. 32. 
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Dinnaga calls this the problem of innumerablen^ (amatya) 
and notes it as a fault of the denotation theory.^^ 

Our learning of a name as expressing something and our use 
of that name or word to express something must in some sense 
agree with each other. If the word ^X’ is learned as expressing 
Y, then X should be used to express Y and Y only. As Uddyo- 
takara has put it, “if the word’s relation to its meaning is not 
learned when we are learning that word, one cannot understand 
the meaning from the utterance of that word.”23 
If "cow’ is thought to be learned as expressing a cow particular, 
it should be used to express the same particular all the time 
because otherwise we will commit the fallacy of "deviation*. In 
other words, the situation will be like this : We learn the word 
X to express Z and not Y. Thus, Ditoaga contends that we 
should rather conclude that "cow’ expresses or means the class 
concept, the cow universal and not the cow particular. 

It is further argued that "cow’ cannot help us to identify the 
individual through any specific characters. A particular cow 
always has other specifications viz., it must have a particular 
colour, a definite size, and so on. The word "cow’ cannot tell 
us anything about these specifications. Hence it is not proper to 
regard "cow’ as expressing the cow particular.^*^ 

The question arises, how does a word serve the purpose of 
referring to a particular ? In the context of perception, the 
question may be raised as in what way does a construction refer 
to a datum. Dinnaga answers that it is through "negation’ or 
elimination. 

Each name as Dinnaga understands it, didiotomizes the uni- 
verse into two e.g. those to which it can and those to which it 
cannot be applied. The function is to exclude the object from 
the class of those objects to which it cannot be applied. The 
bare particulars are unique instants and always in a flxix, and thus 
22. Ibid. p. 42. 

Uddyotakara, Nyayavarttika, Eds., Dvives^in Dravida, p. 230. 
24. Matiial, B.K., Op. dt., p. 43. 
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are hej^md the teach of iangaage. 

There are some of the dominant trends in Western scientific 
thou^t ajad in the philosophy of language which are so closely 
akin to Mahayana Buddhism. First of all, there is relatively in 
its most general sense the thesis of relativism, which holds that 
the recognition that there is no umversal truth which can be 
stated in any meaningful proposition. Everything which is so is 
so for a particular observer or a relation to a particular situation. 
It is obviously impossible to speak simultaneously from or for all 
possible points of view. There is thus no way of making any 
valid proposition about reality, being or the nature of all things. 
This is the general consensus of modem analytical philosophy, 
logical positivism, scientific empiricism or whatever it may be 
called. So far it goes this is also “the Mahayanist’s doctrine of 
‘^unyata’ or voidne^ which is not as some have believed, the 
assertion that the universe does not r^lly exist, but that all 
propositions or concepts of the universe are void and invalid.’*-® 

But unlike, say, logical positivism, the Mahayana does not rest 
its inquiry here and busy itself with logical trivia. It goes on to 
concern itself with the knowledge of the universal of reality, which 
is not verbal. ‘Sunyata’ has as it were a positive aspect which is 
experienceable but unmentionable. 

l^rt of the discipline of Buddhism is therefore the cultivation 
of intellectual science for certain periods of time. This is to be 
aware of whatever happens to be, without thinking about it, with- 
out forming words and symbols in the mind. The world is there 
to seem is its fundamental state of "tatrata’ for which English has 
only ti^ awkmrd of *Thusness’ or suchness. But it represents 
what Kor 23 ^ki called the "unspeakable*, that is the non-verbal 
kfvel of reality. 

Thus in &e Madhyamika s>^em a proposition has nothing 
to do with truth or &!sity, therefore the question of assertion 
dbes not arise. IntheAdvaita Vedanta system, a proposition 
ccmfemandhtiK^rftniQi but it cannot be asserted. Both 

25. Suzi^ki, D.T., Ouifyes of Maimyamt BmMkism^ p. 15. 
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Philosophy. Bhasfcaracharya, one of the greatest mathematicians 
Df India stated in his book, Bijaganita ‘‘Zero multiplied by any 
lumber is zero. Zero divided by any number is zero. But any 
number divided by zero is termed Khahara, (Infinity). If any 
number or infinite added to or taken away from this Khahara, 
it remains unaltered. It is like the infinite Brahman without a 
second, which remains unaltered both by creation and absorption. 
Bhaskaracharya has explained the mathematical idea of Advaita. 
He states that any number divided by zero is called Khahara, a 
value which neither increases by addition nor decreases in value 
by subtraction. It has already been shown that infinity minus 
infinity continues to be infinity. It can also be shown that infinity+ 
infinity or any finite quality is also infinity.’® Anything which nei- 
ther increases nor decreases, numerically, may be either ‘Sunya’ or 
■J^irguna Brahaman of Vedanta, which is ultimately inexpressible. 

Here I like to add the conception of Sunya Brahman of Lord 
Jagannath, of Puri. The most characteristic idealogy behind 
the Lord Jagannath formulated by Panchasakhas, and Bhima 
Bhoi of Orissa, is the predominance of the concept of Sunya. 
There can be no doubt that this fundamental concept of the 
Vajrayana idea of the Void identifying it with the Vedantic ideas 
of Nirguna Brahman. Balarama Dash in the first chapter of his 
‘Sarasvata Gita’ declares that ‘Sunya’ and ‘Brahman’ are 
identical ideas and in his ^Sidhanta Dainbaru\ he presents a 
^Bijamantra’ which reads ‘Om’ solution to Sunya Brahman in 
its ‘nirguna’ or real form it is conceived as the prime-mover 
■behind all such manifestation.® This Sunya as a supreme being 
i.e. Lord Jagannath, becomes inexpressible which is called 
Avyakta Purusa Brahman, Nirakar Brahman and ‘Anaskaia’ 
Brahman (Purosattama Sanghita — Chapter I).^® 


8. Sankaracharya, Sri, Maya and Brahman, — a mathematical interpretation 

p. 1-2. 

9. Mishra, K.C., The Cult of Jagannath, p. 158. ' 

JO. Rathasanna, S., Purosattama Yoga, p. 6. 
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The Philosophy of Advaita Vedanta can be interpreted in the- 
light of philosophical analysis *Avaktavya’ in Jainism is obtained 
by a conjoint-negation of Is’ and ‘not is’ or ‘Syadavaktavyam’^’ 
a thing is indescribable whereas ‘anirvnchaniya’ in Advaita is the 
state where it is not possible to assert or deny the proposition 
as a whole, because what is to be can never be negated. If in a 
conjunctive negation, one term in not negated then the conjunc- 
tive alBnnation will not be possible. Thus in Advaita all 
empirical propositions have twin values of truth and falsity and 
thus their conjoint aflBrmation or negation is not possible. We 
shall have to suspend our judgement and prepare ourselves for 
being able to assert what is true in isolation from what Is both true* 
and false. In the state of Brahman realisation, assertion of a- 
purely true proposition is possible but in the empirical state one 
has to suspend assertion because all the propositions that are- 
avaikble have twin values. 

Thus in the Advaita system, a proposition contains an element 
of truth but it cannot be asserted. ‘Sankara's contention here is- 
that attribution as general characteristic goes counter to the 
uniqueness of the thing described. Description of a unique 
particular by means of the universal or the general is ‘avidya’. 
His view is that language cannot represent the uniquely real. The 
true cognition according to him, consists in knowing the ‘thaf^ 
by ‘thatness’ alone and not by the ‘what’. Language can give the 
tatastha lak^nas’ and not the ‘Svarupa laksana’.^i 

“Sankara’s logic corroborates and confirms the finding of his 
philosophy of language. His theory of meaning and his theory 
of propositions shows that all descriptive language is incomplete 
in sense and that identification propositions alone are self“ 
complete in meaning. Accordingly, identity of the self is the 
final truth that discourse at best may imply. Since descriptive 
language is necessarily incomplete in meaning and since identifi- 
calk>n propositions alone can achieve this purpose, a non-quali- 


II. M^hra, G., Amij^ical Studies in Indian Philosophical Problems, p. 6. 
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fied, seif-identical Brahman is ultimately real. As this Bcafaman 
is known by means of a eritique of language, Sahkara declares 
it to be ^Sabdamula’. Such a critique, according to him, revels 
the falsificatory character of language and mfcnms us negatively 
that all that language attributes to reality does not belong 
to it.”^^ 

The Philosophy of language of Sankara gets further support 
from his logic and analysis of meanmg. ^So aham Bratanan, 
ThatThou-Af or 1 am Brahman’ are pure demonstrative. 
But when we apply descriptive language to it, we falrifV his 
philosophy. Descriptive language, according to Sankara, can 
never complete its sense. It takes the circuitOQs path of talking 
about one thing by talking of all other thin^. But we can never 
talk of ail thin^ at any time or we cannot even describe a fact 
completely. Our descriptive language, therefore, always reimins 
incomplete. Language comes very near to its m idenriica^ 
tion statemenfe. But pure identity can be reached oniy 
language ceases to c^peratc, 

Sankara’s philosophy of language leads him to ccmduie that 
language necessarily fabifies the real. By an analysis of the nature 
and function ofconcepts,it reveals that reality cannot be represented 
in language. The generality of a concept is inadequate to represent 
the mture of the uniquely real. Language can pm us only 
false knowledge or ‘avidya’. 

One who realises the onen^s of Brahman has to completely 
give up language. He has simply to stand and stare, mute and 
speechless (Savkha avakka eva) . Thus Sankara’s logic leads him 
to the conclurion that language is incapable of representing the 
real, that the Brahman can be realised only in a state of pure 
speechless consciousne^. All that we know about Brahman 
is that it is pure blks (self complete), and pure edstence and 
consciousness (sat-diit-ananda).”^ 


12. Ibid, pp. 8-9. 

13, Ibid, p. 11. 
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Thus Vedanta recognises the functions and lirhitation of 
language and words, and as the mind and intellect cannot per- 
form their fiinction of describing the world of experience without 
the help of words and language, it maintains that the highest 
reality transcends words and language which seek to describe it. 
Brahman, therefore, is said to be that which is beyond descrip- 
tion and characterisation. It is not accessible to the words, and 
the mind has to return back from it unsuccessfully without 
being able to grasp it. The highest of absolute being eludes 
description. 

2.3 Religious language In Madhyamikas 

In Buddhism, the Madhyamika is sceptical of all other philoso- 
phical systems. Hie Madhyamika does not believe in reality. 
He denies that ultimate truth can be relative. It comes very close 
to the spirit of the Advaitins. Both the Madhyamikas and Advai- 
tins are in favour of some sort of Absolutism in Philosophy. 
Both the systems seem to agree on the ultimate truth, be it 
Sunya or Brahman. 

The doctrine of (Sunyata) ‘emptiness’ is the foundation of this 
I^losophical system. Nagaijuna, in his Madhyamika ^astra, 
examines a number of metaphysical and popular concepts such 
as ‘time’, ‘space’, ‘movement’, ‘cause’, ‘agent’ and ‘occurrence’ 
and shows that each one of them will lead to some kind of 
inconsistency or absurdity when it is held to be absolutely real 
like ‘sunyata’. 

Nagarjuna explains his ‘emptiness’ doctrine as implying two 
levels of truth, the concealing (saihvrtisatya) or conventional 
and the ultimate (Paramartha-Satya).i^ The conventional truth 
rests on untested postulates and presuppositions. An examination 
oi tfiese presuppositions through the very logical categories 
manifests their inherent inconsistencies. The ultimate truth can- 
not be grasped by language. But there is no other way by which 


14. Hagiiitma, M.K., Chapter H verse 8-10. 
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<one can teach the ultimate truth. Iherefore use of conventional 
language is made to expose the futility of language as an ex- 
pression of ultimate truth. Thus one would be able to grasp 
the ultimate truth through the inexpressible. Moreover, 
][S[agaijuna says, when ‘emptiness’ is comprehended all views 
become comprehensible, but when ‘emptiness’ is not comprehen- 
ded, all views become incompatible. This ultimate truth or 
‘tattava’ cannot be comprehended and it cannot be described in 
language. Because the ultimate is inexpressible but can be presu- 
mably grasped by direct intuition. In fact, all phenomena are, 
-according to the Madhyamika, indeterminable and indefinable. 
It is asserted that this world of phenomena is neither real nor 
unreal, but logically indeterminable and unjustifiable. This 
indeterminancy of the phenomenal world is called, in the 
language of Nagaijuna, the character of dependent origination 
of everything or the ‘sunyata’ or ‘emptiness’ or everything. 
Thus each phenomenon is logically indeterminable, it can neither 
be said to exist nor not to exfet, nor both, nor either and hence 
it is inexpressible.^® 

Here I would like td remark upon the mathematical analogy 
of the concept of zero with Nagaijuna’s ‘Sunya’. Mathematically 
‘Sunya’ means zero or empty. The term ‘Sunya’ is a mathemati- 
cal concept invented by the Indian mathematician Bhaskaracharya 
slightly before the time of Nagarjuna. The sunya’ or zero is a 
symbol which has no absolute value of its own but has a place 
value. To say that a concept is ‘sunya’ means that is like the 
zero, because it has no absolute value of its own but has a value 
only with respect to a position in a system. Thus the 
mathematical concept of zero fits with Nagaijuna’s doctrine 
os ‘sunyata’ and ultimately it becomes inexpressible in the light 
of Madhyamika and Vedanta. 

^ There is a question why Buddha preferred to remain silent on 
^certain metaphysical issues. The reason for the unwlllifighess 


ns. Ibid, Chapter 18, verse 8. 
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of Gaiitama Buddha to answer metaphysical questions is founcf 
in the inadequacies of language- Mahayanists believe that some; 
of his doctrines would not fit in with the language patterns. The 
Mahayana texts warn over and again a^inst the dangers that lurk 
in the itse of words. “Neither words nor sentences can exactly- 
express meaning. As words are only arbitrarily chosen to 
represent things, they are not the tbuigs themselves which in 
turn are inanifestatk>ns of mind.”^® Thus silence is the best 
expression of reality. The doctrine of the void (sunya)^ 
indicates the imrealiy or emptiness of the whole range of finite; 
expefience. 

Some modem sdmlars have surmised that Buddha’s* 
approval of the ineffiability doctrine can be mferred from his. 
classifieatiqn in the "Nikiya" of certain questions as ‘thapaniya’’ 
Cto be set aside’ or %ot to be answered’). Sometimes these- 
questions are called ‘avyakta’ questions, on which the Buddha, 
rrfi^d to express an opinioii. 

Shace the ultimate is ineflFable, silence would be &e best way 
to teach it. The ‘tathata’ is rapeatedly described in the 
MaMyana Sutra as ‘anskara’. “Without letters or words” i.e. 
iiwfid>ie. In fee Madhyamika School, the mel&bility doctrine 
IS expresised as follows, Nagaijuna says {Madhyamika-Karika,. 
IS, 9) that the diaracteristic df ‘tatta’ ‘reality’^ is free from 
coiK^eptual construction and non-diversified by discursive thought 
of language.. CJmndrakirti argues that "nirvana’’ or the ultimate 
fe "avacah’, beyond speech and ‘anaskara beyond letters.^^ 

In fee Yogacara Scoool of Buddhism too, the ultimate 
reality fe said to be inefFable because it is declared as completely 
devoid of the duaSly between fee subject and the object This, 
duahty belongs to the o^nventional level of reah'ty. The ultimate 
reality feus cannot be taught or talked about. 

In Iteddhistfc school of Philosophy, Nagaipma carried the 

14 O^an Tony W., **The lienee of Buddha”, FhMesepky East and 
West, Vd. 4, 1954. p. 137. 

17, 18-9. 
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critical attitude of the Buddha to its logical extreme. Not only 
was the ‘Perceiver’ rejected but also the perceived object or the 
percept as well as perception itself. “Nagaijuna used the early 
Buddhist doctrine of dependent origination and tried to show 
ihat in reality there is no logical justification for assuming the 
reality of anything at all. All our concepts whether of perception 
or of the perceptible, are empty ‘Sunya% in the sense that none 
of them claims absolute existence or independence.”^® Nagaijuna, 
tbeing quite consistent with his critical and dialectical method, 
^d not elaborate upon the natme of the absolute reality. But 
he indicated that it lies beyond the reach of ordinary cognitive 
■states and thou^ts. The Buddhist idealists also try to say that 
reality is not grasped by our speech or expressed by our 
■language. What is expressed in language is not real. 

Nagaijuna’s intention in examining and denouncing one 
ooncept after another was to oarry on a systematic criticism of 
human thought which would demc^stiate the impossibUity oi 
metaphysical speculations. Laiiguage is alright for practical 
purposes, what is known as ‘loka samvrti satya’ but from the 
various metaphysical and speculative levels, it cannot do its 
■normal function. Nagaquna, for example, goes on examining 
various metaphysical theories of causation one after the other 
.and finds each one of them to be untenable. 

The reality of Madhyamikas is hidden by the conventional 
'Use of language. Language misleads us and creates a false picture 
in our minds. When ignorance vanishes along with its 
consequent misleading picture of the essence of things, one 
realises the ‘tattva’ which is nothing other than sunyata or 
essencelessness. But in fact Nagarjum’s pomt is that there is 
moy metaphysical entity or reality hidden behmd or above 
•this world of ordinary discoiH^ whidi is ‘Sunya* or 
'^Mihsvabhava*. 

Nagaijuna did not say anything spedfic about the nature of 
?thc absolute. According to ^smd h is 

;18. Nagadima, ld.H. ^«srse 9,Cha]^ $8. 
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‘consciousness only’. In Dinnaga’s system the absolute reality' 
is taken by the unique particulars (Svalaksana). Each barest 
particular can be interpreted either as an internal consciousness-’ 
moment or an external moment. 

Each particular is an absolute. It is self-sustained and self- 
destructive, being unique to each moment. This has been called 
the Buddhist doctrine of ‘universal flux’, Stcherbatsky has called 
it the theory ‘instantaneous being’.^^ Dharmakirti notes the 
following criteria for each particular— (a) it is productive of 
effects or it can function (arthakriya-samartha); (b) it is unique 
or dissimilar; (c) it lies beyond the ‘meaning’ of words: (d)^ 
it cannot be grasped by our verbalised cognition.^® 

“Reality i.e. the particular, is inexpressible in language, our 
speech reveals the world of universals, the world of constructions. 
These two worlds, the world of particulars and the world of 
universals, are, according to Dinnaga, completely separated. 
Thus the original Buddhist position that ultimate reality cannot 
be revealed by language is maintained.’’^! 

If reality is incommunicable and can only be perceived, our 
speech or words can never reveal or refer to ‘reality’. Dihnaga 
thinks that words or names cannot directly express the particular 
datum. In order to refer to a unique particular, one has to use 
a word or a name and to use a word or a name one has to use a 
concept as the ground for its application which is according to 
Dinnaga, a conceptual construction. The only way a name can 
identify or refer to a particular is through negation. 

The ‘denotation theory’ states that a word denotes i.e. expresses, 
an individual thing. But here a particular difficulty will arise 
when we consider a general term like ‘cow’. Dinnaga argues. 
timt a cbss name like ‘cow’ cannot denote or express individual 
cows or cx>w— particularly because it seems impossible fora single 
mnae ‘cow’ to express innumerable particular or individual cowsi 

19. T., MhBtist Logic^ 1, p. 

20. {!►. V.) 11 Verses 1-3. 

21. MatM, B.K., Op. cit., p. 32, 
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Dinnaga calls this the problem of innumerablen^ (ajianlya) 
and notes it as a fault of the denotation theory,*^ 

Our learning of a name as expressing something and our use 
of that name or word to express something must in some sense 
agree with each other. If the word "X’ is learned as expressing 
Y, then X should be used to express Y and Y only. As Uddyo- 
takara has put it, '‘if the word’s relation to its meaning is not 
learned when we are learning that word, one cannot understand 
the meaning from the utterance of that word.”^ 

If 'cow’ is thought to be learned as expressing a cow particular, 
it should be used to express the same particular all the time 
because otherwise we will commit the fallacy of 'deviation’. In 
other words, the situation will be like this : We learn the word 
X to express Z and not Y. Thus, Dinnaga contends that we 
should rather conclude that 'cow’ expresses or means the class 
concept, the cow universal and not the cow particular. 

It is further argued that 'cow’ cannot help us to identify the 
individual through any specific characters. A particular cow 
always has other specifications viz., it must have a particular 
colour, a definite size, and so on. The word 'cow’ cannot tell 
us anything about these specifications. Hence it is not proper to 
regard 'cow’ as expressing the cow particular.^^ 

The question arises, how does a word serve the purpose of 
referring to a particular ? In the context of perception, the 
question may be raised as in what way does a construction refer 
to a datum, Dinnaga answers that it is through 'negation’ or 
elimination. 

Each name as Dinnaga understands it, didhotomizes the uni- 
verse into two e.g. those to which it can and those to which it 
caimot be applied. The function is to exclude the object from 
the class of those objects to which it cannot be applied. The 
bare particulars are unique instants and always in a flux, and thus 
22. Ibid, p” 42. 

Uddyotakara, Nyayavaxttika, Eds., Dvivedia Dravida, p. 230. 
24. Matilal, B.K., Op. dt., p. 43. 
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are beyond the reach of langoa^. 

There are some of the dominant trends in Western scientific 
thought and in the philosophy of language which are so closely 
akin to Mahayana Buddhism. First of aU, there is relatively m 
its most general sense the thesis of relativism, which holds that 
the recognition that there is no universal truth which can he 
stated in any meaningful proposition. Everything which is so is 
so for a particular observer or a relation to a particular situation. 
It is obviously impossible to speak simultaneously from or for all 
possible points of view. There is thus no way of making any 
valid proposition about reahty, being or the nature of all things. 
This is the general consensus of modem anal5rtical philosophy, 
logical positivism, scientific empiricism or whatever it may be 
called. So far it goes this is also “the Mahayanist’s doctrine of 
*^unyata’ or voidness which is not as some have believed, the 
assertion that the universe does not really exist, but that all 
propositions or concepts of the universe are void and invalid. 

But unlike, say, logical positivism, the Mahayana does not rest 
its inquiry here and busy itself with logical trivia. It goes on to 
concern itself with the knowledge of the universal of reality, which 
is not verbal. ‘Sunyata* has as it were a positive aspect which is 
experienceable but unmentionable. 

Part of the discipline of Buddhism is therefore the cultivation 
of infellocfiial science for certain periods of time. This is to be 
aware of whatever happens to be, without thinking about it, with- 
out forming words and symbols in the mind. The world is there 
to seem is its fundamental state of ‘tatrata* for which English has 
only the awkward of ^Thusness’ or suchness. But it represents 
what Korzybski called the ‘unspeakable’, that is the non-verbal 
level of reality. 

Thus in fee Madhyamika system a proposition has nothing 
to do with trafe or falsity, therefore the question of a^ertion 
A)es not arte. IntheAdvaita Vedanta system, a proposition 
co^ateandtemcMoftnife but it cannot be asserted. Both 


25. SuzL^ki, of Makayam p. 15. 
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tiiese schools call their respective positions that of inexpressibility. 
But for advaita, inexpressibility logically suggests the possibility 
of assertion of truth, for the Madhyamika inexpressibility sug- 
gests that our propositions being defective should be rejected. 
For the former, negation is a way to arrive at afi&nnation, for the 
latter, negation is a means to reject what we would ordinarily 
like to aiBBrm. However, the Nirguna Brahman of Sankara and 
Nagarjuna’s "^unya’ have much in common. 

Wittgenstein tells us that ‘"Philosophical problems have depth, 
that they are deep disquietudes their roots are as deep in as the 
forms of our language and their significance is as great as the 
importance of our language”. I think that Madhyamika would 
agree with the above statement and would also agree with 
Wittgenstein’s characterization of ‘Philosophy as a battle against 
the bewitchment of the intelligence by words/^s 

2.4 Nyaya Vaisesika systan of rel%|oas la^iaage 

There is a very well established philosophic tradition in India, 
which tries to maintain that reality lies beyond the reach of 
language. In other words, the real world is inexpressible in 
terms of concepts. There is also the opposite philosophic thesis 
which tries to show that reality is knowable and hence expres- 
sible in language. But here I am concerned with the former 
view as inexpressibility in Nyaya-Vai^sika Philosophy. 

“The author of Nyayasutra, Gotama, defined perception as a 
Tcnowledge or cognitive state which is bom out of sense-object 
contact and which is to be differentiated from verbalization or 
form which is intermixed with words-’’^*^ In most cases, our 
cognitive state is associated with some word or name. This may 
lead to the natural assumption that there is no cognitive state 
without language. 

“Perception is a kind of knowledge and is the attribute of the 
t^lf. Ordinary perception presupposes the sense-orgms# fhe 

26. Wittgenstein, L., Blue and Brown Books, ed. Rt^h Itees, p. HI- 

27. Matilal, B.K., Op. dt., p. 23. 
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objects, the ‘manas’ and the self and their mutual contacts. The- 
self comes into contact with the %anas’, the ‘manas’ with the 
sense-organs and the sense-organs with the objects. Hence sense- 
object contact necessarily presupposes the ‘manas’-sense contact 
and the self ‘manas’ contact.”^^ Thus when ‘manas’ and self 
come together with sense-organs so naturally there is a state of 
confusion in us, and as a matter of fact we cannot adequately 
express our perception which is due to apprehension (upa]abdhi> 
and consciousness (anubhava). 

The Naiyayika maintains two stages in perception. The first 
is called indeterminate or ‘nirvikalpa’ or non-qualificative per- 
ception and the second, determinate or ‘savikalpa’ or qualificative 
perception. Here I am only concerned with the indeterminate 
perception. 

This indeterminate perception is devoid of names, class con- 
cepts etc. This perception is the immediate apprehension, the 
bareawareness at the same time non-judgemental and non- 
propositional. When we see a white moving object at a distance 
and when it comes near we see it is a white cow. The earlier 
stage is indeterminate and the later one determinate. The state 
of indeterminate perception is psychological. 

Gangesha Upadhyaya defines “indeterminate perception as. 
the non-relational apprehension of an object devoid of all 
association of name, genus, differentia etc. This perception is. 
‘mere acquaintance’ which William James calls ‘raw unverbalized 
experience’ while determinate perception is relational apprehen- 
sion.”2» 

In the verbalized form of a cognitive state, this ‘unqualified’' 
qualifier is not explicitly expressed. An unqualified qualifier 
cannot be verbalized properly because no property appears as* 
qualifying an ‘unqualified’ such an entity cannot be expressed by 
a word because our use of a word always necessitates some quali- 
ficaticHi or condition. But however it can be indirectly referred to., 

2S. Shaima, C.D., A arkkal sumy to Imlim philosophy^ p. 193. 
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This non-qiaalificative perception (nirvikalpa) is neither true 
nor false. According to Ganged the non-qualificative cognition 
is beyond our assignment of any truth value. He says non- 
qualificative cognition does not involve any qualification or 
predication and hence can neither be true nor lalse.'’^^ Thus 
it is inexpressible. 

The Navya-nyaya system seems to presuppose a class of 
‘simple’ properties or primitives which are not further analyzable. 
It is diflicult to construct a definition of the class of ‘simple’ or 
fundamental properties or ‘primitives’. A ‘simple’ property is 
always real in the sense that it is either separately existent and 
over above the fact it has a real substratum or it merely has a real 
substratum which it is supposed to characterize. The implication 
is that in the second case the ‘simple’ property may not bo 
existent independently of the substratum. A genenic property 
like ‘cowness’ is a simple property in tue first sense. The whole 
world is composed of these simple properties (atom) which cannot 
have any constituent properties. 

How can the idea of the ‘simple’ be justified or proven or 
established ? One answer is that only a ‘simple’ property or a 
‘simple’ object can appear as such a cognitive state without 
needing a further qualifier to qualify it. Thus, a non-qualificative 
perception is the perception of the ‘simple’.si 

The momentary nature of sound or language and its artificial 
and conventional association with the facts of the world are- 
theories held in the Nyaya-vaisesika, System of Philosophy. The 
sound as the basis of the phenomenal world is recognised in the 
Philosophy of grammar. In this system, the basic absolute sound, 
is termed ‘Sphota’. The eternal relation of sounds with the^ 
objects of the world are accepted in the Mlmarhsa system. But. 
it is too complex. Dihnaga says that all words (sounds), all 
names, all concepts are necessarily relative and unreal. So it is > 
beyond, language and intellect. 

30. Gangesa, Part I, p. 802. 

31. Matilal, B.K., Op. cit., p. 87. 
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The Naiyayika, like Advaita Vedanta and Madhyamika, admits 
negation in a somewhat unique way. According to Kumarila 
negation is known either by perception or by inference. The 
same sense-organ which perceives any object, perceives its non- 
existence also and the same inference which infers the existence 
of any object infers its non-existence also. Thus according to the 
Naiyayika, 'Though negation is a separate category, non-apprehen- 
sion as a separate 'pramana’ is not required as its means. Kumarila 
maintains that non-existence or negation exists as a separate 
categor>' and is different from Imre existence. Negation is not 
mere nothing.’'*'^ Thus *‘the pot does not exist on the ground” 
is interpreted as “the absence of pot characterizes the ground”, 
where absence of pot is treated as referring to an objective 
^ characteristic of the ground. When we perceive the bare ground, 
we perceive neither the pot nor its non-existence. Hence the 
perception of the bare ground is different from the non-existence 
and the non-cognition of the pot. 

Nyaya advocates atomism, spiritualism, theism, realism and 
pluralism. Naiyayikas have given an elaborate account of God 
and also considered God’s grace as essential for obtaining true 
knowledge of the realities which alone leads to liberation, 
Udayana’s arguments far the existence of God have become 
classical for Indian thefam. However, the Nyaya should reduce 
its socalled innum^able eternal souls to a single spiritual 
principle and then should reconcile the dualism of matter and 
spirit in God by making them His aspects. Unless this is done 
the contradiction in Nyaya would not be avoided. If it wants to 
be self-consistent the Nyaya has to give up its atomistic and 
^^ritualistic pluralism and its external theism.”®® But this is 
possibte in Nyiya Vaisesika School of Philosophy. 

Over and above, Nyaya-Vai^ika’s sulmtance, causality and 
Bong cannot be defined. Substaime cannot be defined as the 
giapoct (ashia ya) of l^iaitks. Car^Iity cannot be defined as 

32. Dianna, CD.* p. 223*224. 
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mere antecedence and being cannot be defined as that exists, for" 
even non-being exists. Thus category of Nyaya Vai^esika 
becomes indistinct and indefinite^ 

2.5 Syadvada~X is inexpressible 

Jaina philosophers who being throughgoing empiricists and 
realists, developed a philosophical methodology that was imkjue 
to Jainism. Syadavada which is called Sapta-bhanji, the doctrine • 
of seven-fold judgement, is the theory of relativity of knowledge. 
*Syif is sometimes used to mean ‘Perhajis’ or ‘may be’. Thus 
‘syat’ means, in Jaina use, a conditional Yes.. It amounts to a, 
conditional or relative approval. 

Ihe Syadvada is the use in seven different ways to judgements - 
which affirm and negate severally and jointly without self- 
contradiction. .. Every proposition gives us only a perhaps, a 
may be or a Syad. We cannot affirm or deny anything absolu- 
tely of any object. There is nothing certain on account of the 
endless complexity erf* thmgs. It emphasises the extremely* 
complex nature of reatky and feindefiniteness.®^ 

When we say ‘this table exists’ ,.we cannot mean that this table 
exists absolutely and unconditionally. Our knowledge of the 
table is necessarily relative.- The table has got innumerable 
characteristics out of whieffi we can know only some.^^ 

In Syadvada, we observe the seven relative judgements as. 
foflows : (i) Syadasti — Relatively,.a thing is real ; (2) Syadasti — 
Relatively, a things is unreal; (3) Syadasti-Nasti— Relatively,, 
a things is both real and unreal; (4) Syadavaktavyam — Relatively,, 
thing is indescribable; (5) Syadasti cha avaktvyam— Relatively, 
a thing is real and is indescribable; (6) Syamaasti cha avakta- 
vyam — Relatively, a tibing is unreal and indesadbable; (7) Syadastil 
cha nasticha avaktvyam— Relatively, a thmg is real, unreal andi 
indescribable.^^ 

34. Radhakrishffia# 

35. Shaima, CD., Op.dt,. p..53.- . 

36. Ibid, pp. 53-54.. 
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Out of the seven above judgements, the first four are the 
basic and important. From a certain point of view, you 
(Mahavira) accept, “It is”, and from another point of view, you 
accept, "’it is not”. Similarly, both “it is” and “it is not”, as well 
as is inexpressible.” Ail these (four) are approved (by you) 
with reference to the doctrine of standpoint (naya) only, not 
absolutely.’^" 

We can symbolize these four basic propositions as *+’ ^ 
and "O’. The fourth predication, ‘it (X) is inexpressible’, is 
actually interpreted as the joint (combined) and simultaneous 
application of both the positive and the negative. The Jainas 
have, in this way, three primary and non-compound predicates, 
positive, negative and the neutral (+, — , 0). It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the fourth predicate here (the joint and simultaneous 
affirmation and denial, which is Vidyananda’s explanation of the 
term ‘inexpressible*’) must be taken to be a unitary whole, a 
primary predicate.®^ 

If we affirm or deny both existence and non-existence 
simultaneously to anything, if we assert or negate the two different 
aspects of being and non-being together, the thing baffles all 
description. It becomes indescribable i.e. either both real 
and unreal simultaneously or neither real nor unreal. 

The Jainas, the Buddhists and the Vedantins say that because 
the world is neither r^l nor unreal, it is indescribable. But 
there is a problem whether the indescribable world is contradic- 
tory or not ? The Buddhisfe and Vedantins have criticized 
Syadvada as a self contradictory doctrine.®® 

The first two judgements of Syadvada (‘+’) (‘ — ’) are not 
in any sense contradictories. The third to be sure, is the joint 
a^rtion of the fir^ and the second (di). If the first (+) and 
second (— ) are contradictories, then the third (i) will 

37, Yogal KJshore Mukhtar, Aptamimamsa Verse 14. 

38. Mohajity and Baacajee (ed.X Self, Knd^dge and Freedom, Sapta^ 
hkmji by B.K. Matilal# pp. 164-166. 

JSL Shanna, C.D.* Op. cil., pp. 54 and 58. 
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Dot be self-contradictory. The foarth (0) (Syadavaktavyam — X is 
inexpressible) is the result of the third (±) judgement. The 
speaker here contradicted himsetf (zz) and said nothing which 
ultimately leads to ‘inexpressible’. If third is not self-contia- 
dictory then why the fourth (0). Besides, for example, we can 
say of a man ‘He is both over six feet tall and under six feet tall’ 
which is correct due to certain disease etc. Mahavira himself 
followed a similar line of explanation in order to elaborate upon 
the apparently contradictory assertions like ‘the person is both 
eternal and non-eternal’. In this way, Jainas can somehow answer 
the change of self-contradiction against the fourth (0) judgement. 
Moreover Buddhists and the Vedantins also agree that the world 
is indescribable, which is self-contradictory, and this can be 
removed only by transcendenting the world.^® Thus Jainas, 
however, might reply that the fourth judgement (0) ‘the thing is, 
X, in a sense, inexpressible’, is not intended to distinguish the 
thing from other thing, but to include it in everything else. 
Thus all the five (+ 0) six (-* 0) and shven (± 0) which are 
slightly different in order, become inexpressible. 

Anekantavada has a great similarity to the views of some 
leading contemporary Western philosophers, who also seem to 
have been guided by the principle of relative Pluralism and 
empiricism in ascertaining the nature of reality as Jainas. 

Bertrand Russell, for instance, while discussing the ‘Nature of 
Matter’ makes a short distinction between physical objects in 
their private spaces and those that are in public spaces. Accor- 
ding to him, ‘a circular coin, for example, though we should 
always judge it to be circular, will look oval unless we are 
rstraight in front of it ... . In different peoples private spaces 
the same object seems to have different shapes.^! 

So also when Wittgenstein suggested us to leave language as 
it is and not to mould it in our formal logical structures, he 
overstates the theory of relativity in the subjects, ethics, aesthetics 

40. Mohanty and Chatteijee (ed.), Op.cit., pp. 1^170. 

41. Russell, B, Problem of Philosophy^ p. 29. 
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and religion and pointed out the language goes on holiday. 

Similarly the realistic relativistic theory of Prof. A.N White- 
head or the idealistic relativistk trend in the system of W.. 
James and F.C.S. Schiller can further be mentioned in support 
of Jainas’ Anekantavada and Syadvada. 



RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE IN WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHY 


3.1 Mysticism — a scientific and psychological analysis 

As in every new approach to scientific questions and analysis, 
the theory of mysticism in religion would he concerned with 
the choice of starting point and method. Mysticism plays a 
great role in the field of religious language. “Mysticism is, in 
essence, little more than a certain intensity and depth of 
feeling in regard to what is believed about the universe.”’^ Mysti- 
cism is not mystery. It is not imagination or symbol or allegory. 
It is direct and immediate comprehension of God, com m um'on 
with God and imion with God. “The term ‘mysticism’ is practi- 
cally identical with ‘religion’ differing if at all only in its 
intensity.”* 

According to the Mah^ukya Upmisad the “Unitary Consious- 
ness is beyond all expression”. To Plotinus “the vision baffles 
telling”. Eckhart says that “the Prophets walMng in tihe light . . . 
were moved to ... . thinking to teach us to know and where- 

1. Russell, B., Mysticism and Logic, p. 10 

2. &teycIopaedia Britaniea, pp. 11-29, 
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upon they would fall dumb, becoming tongue tied. R. M. Bucke 
says that his exj^rience was impossible to describe.’’ Tennyson 
says that “his was utterly beyond words.” J. A. Symonds states 
that “he was not able to describe his experience to himself and 
that he could not find words to render it intelligible.” Arthur 
Koestler says of his experience that ‘it was meaningful though 
notin verbal terms.’ Probably hundreds of similar statements 
could 1^ collected from all over the world. 

The ineiffability of mystical experience is a doctrine which seems 
to be unanimously accepted by most mordem mystics. William 
James (1962) in his important study of religion and mysticism 
noted four distinctive marks of any mystical experience, the 
first and the most important of which was inefiFability. D.T. 
Suzuki mentioned some common characters of ‘Satori’ in Zen 
Buddhism, such as “Irrationality, inexplicability and incommuni- 
cability.” By these expressions perhaps, he wanted to carry 
the same sense as inejffability. W.T. Stace (196')) is one of the 
few modem philosophers who have tried to give a philosophic 
justification of mysticism and who have examined its alleged 
inefiabillty.3 

Stace begins his analysis of the iueiBFability problem as 
follows : “One of the best known facts about mystics is that they 
feel that language is inadequate, or even wholly useless, as a 
means of communicating their experiences or their insights to 
others. They say that what they experience is unutterable or 
ineffable. They use language but then declare that the words 
they have used do not say what they want to say, and all words 
as such are inherently incapable of doing so.”^ 

When Willkm James called mysticism ‘ineffable’ he clearly 
meant the first kmd erf inefifability. For he described mystical 
fixporienoe as more like “states of feeling’’^ le. emotive states— 
comparabk to love or lover’s state of mind. He argued “One 

3. Stace, W.T., My^kism and Phltasopkyy p. 225 

4. Rad, F. 227. 

5. W^iam James, The varieties ofMetigious Experiences, p. 293. 
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iBust have been in love oneself to understand a lover’s state of 
mind.” This is what Stace has described as ‘^The Emotion 
Theory”. It is according to Stace, one of the possible explana- 
tions of the alleged ineffability of the mystical experience. But 
Stace has found this theory to be inadequate. Stace has argued 
that mystical experience is more like perception than emotion. 
He has considered that the Emotion Theory is wrong because 
it over-emphasized the role of emotion in the mystical conscious- 
ness and paid no attention to its other aspects. 

A modem analyst, Arthur Deikman, has tried to present a 
psychological explanation of ineffability with his concept of 
‘deautomatization. He proposes the three types of mystical 
•experience, all of which are claimed to be ‘indescribable.’ 

The first type of mystical experience is based on primitive and 
infantile memories and related to fantasies of a preverbal or non- 
verbal sensory experience. This type of experience is usually 
explained by phychoanalysts as the “Oceanic feeling”. It is like 
the memory of the undifferentiated infantile ego state. Such a 
feeling is a regression to a preverbal stage of experience and 
would be claimed to be ineffable. 

The second type of mystical experience is claimed to be 
ineffable because it is ‘too complex’ or too out of the ordinary 
way to be verbalized. A typical example would be the drug- 
induced mystical state. Hence the acquired language skill of the 
subject may for the time being be inadequate. 

The third type is called by Deikman as the ‘trained transcen-^ 
ded’ mystical experience. Here the experience is claimed to be 
not blank or empty but intense. It is the experience which the 
mystics claim to be the ultimate goal of mystic path, which is 
inexpressible or incommunicable. 

3.2 Mystical aspects of Wittgei^em’s philosofliy 

Wittgenstein’s famous concept of ‘das Mystiche’ app^rs in pro- 
position 6,522, 6.44 and 6.45 of the Tractatm. “There is indeed 
flie inessrpressible.’^ This shows ifeelf, it is the Mystical (T 6.521), 
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Not how the world is the mystical, but that it is (T 6.44). One. 
can very well leam mystical aspects of Wittgenstein’s philosophy 
in the Tractatus^ by observing the following propositions 
(!) That the mystical is that there is a world (and not how 
it is). 

(2) That this Tact’ i. e, that there is, is not itself in the world ; 
and 

(3) That the fact cannot be pictured by facts, but it cannot be 
shown by them.® 

There is considerable co-incidence between the presuppositions and 
results of the Tractatus and those of Russelfs essay Mysticism and 
Logic. Russell describes metaphysics as an attempt to conceive the 
world as a whole by means of thought; in this, metaphysics uni- 
tes two tendencies in man’s mind, the mystical and the scientific^ 
The mystical tendency manifests itself in certain moods and fee- 
lings, in which one has a sense of certainty and revelation. This, 
certainty does not easily lend itself to expression in words unless, 
it be by way of paradox, but four things chiefly characterize such 
beliefs. First, there is a belief in an insight into reality, an insight 
which is superior to and quite different from sense and reason. 
Second, the mystic believes that reality is one,, containing no 
opposition or division. Third, he holds or feels that time is 
unreal, and fourth, he thinks that evil is mere appearance and 
perhaps that good and evil are both illusory (in any case his 
ethics involves an acceptance of the world). As regards all four 
of these beliefs, Russell maintains that mysticism is mistaken but 
that there is some value in the feeling of the mystic which may 
inspire not only the artist but even the scientist. 

The relation of Russell’s e^y in Mysticism and Logic vrith 
Wittgenstein’s Tractatus will be clear in the following discussion. 
Wittgenstein too bolds that there ^ no such thing as metaphysical 
dochme, there is a feeling which may be called *das Mystiche’,. 
m inex|Messibk feeling. Those wh® have had it feel that they 
know somefeing, but cannot put into words {Trcaiiatus 6.522)^ 
6. Cqpft, I.M., on Wittg^nMeires Tractatus,, p * 36i .. 
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This felt ‘insight^ was the first mark of Russell’s mystic. The 
second was the mystic’s conviction of the unity and indivisibility 
of reality, which is surely parallel with Wittgenstein’s description 
of mysticism as "viewing or feeling’ (T 6.45). The third mark 
was timeless, as a parallel for which in the Tractatus we have 
both the views of the world sub-species (Russell too quotes Spinoza 
in this connection) and the eternal life which according to Witt- 
genstein, belongs to the man who lives in the present 
{T 6.45, 64311). Finally, as parallel to the fourth mark, we have 
Wittgenstein’s account that of good and evil in which he denies 
that they are in the world, rather they attach to the subject, they 
consist in an attitude of will towards the world-acceptance in the 
-case of the happy man, for whom the world is harmonious while 
the unhappy man finds the world inharmonious. He has a bad 
conscience and is therefore in disagreement with the world (T 6.04). 
Thus all the four marks of Russell’s mystic are in the Tractatus 
.atleast implicitly and there is the same evaluation of metaphysics. 

Important though it is to notice these parallels between the 
Tractatus and Russell’s work, there is one big difference between 
the two, a difference affecting precisely this question of mysticism. 
Russell took it for granted that Philosophy itself was not inex- 
pressible in the way that mysticism was. We can see Wittgenstein’s 
reaction to this in a letter written from Prison Camp to Russell. 
Russell had described the theory of types as a theory of correct 
symbolism. "A symbol must have the same structure as its 
meaning’ “that is exactly what one cannot say” replies Wittgens- 
tein. You cannot prescribe to a symbol what it may be used to 
express.^ In Wittgenstein’s view, the logical properties of the 
world also were shown or manifested, they too could not be 
expressed. It was true that tautologies might be used to show 
equally well by all propositions, the chief difference was that a 
logical proposition had no other foundation than to make them 
manifest. Naturally, therefore, Wittgenstein says some things 
about logic w hich are very similar to what he says about ethics and 
7. Wittgenstein, L., Note-book, p. 129, par. 5. 
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the m^^ticaL What is mystical is not how things are in the world, 
hilt that the world exists (T 6.44). Similarly, to understand logic, 
wt? need a certain ‘experience’ not of how the world is (not of 
how things stand in the world) but of the existence of something 
(T 5.552). Both ethics (T 6.421) and logic (T 6.13) are said to 
be transcendental or as he says in the Notebook, both of them 
are conditions of the world.^ 

By mysticism, Wittgenstein does not mean merely the attitude- 
of mind in which a man asks these questions, but rather that 
attitude of mind in w’hich he finds a certain answer to them. The- 
mystic grasps the world as a whole and sees that or rather feels- 
that, it is a system with a definite character. 

Wittgenstein thought of his Tractatus as consisting of two parts. 
Tlic first part is the published work, where this means what he- 
had to say, and did say. The second and for him the important 
part is unpublished in the sense of the unsayable, something that 
is shown but not said. And this was at first treated by him, in the 
whole-sale manner of traditional mysticism. This is the sense- 
that transcends the limits of language which are the limits of the 
world. But even in this early phase of his preoccupation witii 
‘das mystiche’ he maintained that the unutterable is utterably 
eontatned in what has been uttered.® It is what is manifested by 
mdm the utterance, without getting ‘said’ there. Here is a 
diffeience between traditional mysticism and Wittgenstein’s posi- 
tion. The traditional account suggests an absolute somewhat 
that is eternally there for notice without benefit of any utterance,, 
a soiMwhat ttet is obscured by utterance. But for Wittgenstein it 
k mot timt The unutterable for him is made manifest in ther 
utt«»mce. Making logical room for the notion that what the 
manifests or shows is part of what is uttered, though, 
wot Siid. Tins mak^ the notion of the inef&ble not only njore: 

bot even indi^)€nsab!e. One may utter but not say,. 


WlKgOEKleshi, L., p, 77, par, 7.7. 

9. mma:, Amdytloal p. 83. 
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what is ineffable (shown) in the utterance. Or in short one may 
utter what, in the circumstances, cannot be said. 

Religion, ethics, art are like metaphysics which are concerned 
with what cannot be said, that which transcends the world. The 
sense of the world must lie outside the world. In the world 
everything is as it is, and everything happens as it does 
happen, in it no value exists. . . .For all that happens and is not 
the case is acddental. What makes it non-accidental cannot 
lie within, the world. --.‘Tt must lie outside the word (T 

6.41) . Propositions can express nothing of what is higher (T 

6.42) ”. Wittgenstein considered ethics and aesthetics are one and 
the same, they are both transcendental (T 6.421) and so is reli- 
gion. How things are in the world is a matter of complete indi- 
fference for what is higher. God does not reveal himself in the 
world (T 6.432). The solution of the riddle of life in space and 
time lies outside space and time. It is certainly not the solution 
of any problems of natural science (T 6.4312). Thus Wittgens- 
tein states, ‘there are indeed, things inexpressible. They show 
themselves. They are, whatis mystical (T 6.622)’. 

For Wittgenstein, metaphysics, ethics religionand art all belong 
to the realm of the transcendental which cannot be said but shown. 
It would indeed be nonsense to contend as Stenius does, that 
what is inexpressible is just nonsense, and nothing else. The 
inexpressible (or the mystical) is every thing that is important 
in life. The whole point of the Tractatus is precisely to show 
the inexpressible by exhibiting clearly the expressible. This 
inexpressible is not nonsense, as Stenius stated. 

3.3 Plato’s and Tillich’s metaphysical doctrine 

Let me explain now, particularly, the inexpressibilityof religious 
language according to some other Western philosophers. 

Plato’s theology is, of course, part of his general metaphysical 
doctrine. His life extended reaching the plane df wisdom and h>sii^ 
itself in the ineffable in transcendence. Pkto’s theory of Ideto 
which is his mefeiphysics, is the theory of objectivity ^ concepts. 
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That the coiicept is not merely an idea in the mind, but something 
which has a reality of its own, outside and independent of the 
mind. This is the essence of the philosophy of Plato. 

Plato’^s ideas are the substance. They are absolute and ulti- 
mate reahty. Their whole being is in themselves. They depend 
on nothing, but all things depend on them. They are the first 
principle of the universe. 

Secondly ideas are universal. An idea is not any particular 
thing. The idea of the horse is not this or that horse. It is the 
general concept of all horses. It is the universal horse. For 
this reason ideas are universal. 

Plato’s ideas are immutable and imperishable. Ideas cannot 
change, they are eternal, unchangeable. 

Like Wittgenstein’s reality the ideas are outside space and time. 
They are not confined to any individuals and particular things. 
Ideas being universal they are outsidet ime and space, because they 
are unchangeable and eternal. 

By analysing the above characteristics of Pk.to’s ideas we can 
assume that they are inexpressible by its nature. So also the 
theory of forms according to Pkto,^® are non-spatiai, nontem- 
poral and nonphysical and yet very real and hence indescribable. 

Fundamentally, Plato’s picture of the universe is the real, stable, 
permanent and eternal. The world perceived by our senses is 
not the true world, it is flux, appearance, illusion. The relation 
between the supersensible world of Ideas and the visible world 
of material thini^ is explained in Plato’s Dialogues : This super- 
sensible world of Plato is something mystical and that cannot 
be expressed even. 

Later Pktonists have emphasised more and more the creative 
agency of the world of Forms, Here it changes from a static 
world of perfection into the source of all power and reality in 
the universe. In the proce^ of the absorption of Pktonic 
iMo Qirtom tteology, the ideal world was finally 
mde into the Divine Creator not only of the temporary order 

10. Jma, W.T., A His$my p. 104. 
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m the universe, but of the physical universe itself as well. Thus 
it seems, there was a movement from Plotinus to the third 
century A.D. to transform the ideas in the active agencies, and 
finally into the Divine Power itself, which creates the physical 
world out of nothing and orgam'ses it according to the Divine 
Pattern of the forms. 

Lastly, I can add the concept of philosophy, according to 
Plato, which is more or less similar to Wittgenstein. Plato had 
declared wonder or puzzle to be the origin or source of philosophy 
while Wittgenstein thought that philosophic reflection arose as 
a result of puzzling bewilderment produced by language. Both 
the views of wonder and the sense of puzzlement or bewilder- 
ment, as visualised by Plato and Wittgenstein respectively, are 
due to the very higher state of mind or idea. 

Paul Tillich, his philosophical discourse, faces with the 
problem of religious language. He holds that theological doc- 
trines "symbolize’ that about which nothing can be said literally 
except that it is metaphysically ultimate. One can say that 
■ Tillich has become a victim of language but not in the sense we 
all know so well and which is Wittgenstein’s target in his famous 
remark — ^Philosophy is a battle against the bewitchment of our 
Intelligence by means of language.^i Tillich is a victim in the 
sense of not being able to make intelligible what he had in mind. 
‘The most elementary forms of it have found their way into daily 
speech. Repeatedly we say, or hear people saying things like ‘1 
do not know how to put it, as it were,” "you know what I mean’ 
and so on. We all know regarding a particular thing, one has a 
something in mind, as we say, but one is unable to express it in 
a satisfactory way and occasionally one feels one cannot express 
it at all. 

Tillich is insisting that we do not use human language literally 
or univocally, when we speak of the ultimate. Because our terms 
•can only be derived from our own finite human experience, they 
camot be ade quate whm applied to God. When used theology 
11, Witt;gen^elii, L., Philosophy of Ime^igationst 109. 
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cally* their meaning is always ‘‘neglected by that to which they 

However, where are the limits of Tillich's language and where 
are the limits of his world ? Also, Wittgenstein's words that 
‘everything that can be said clearly* seems to imply the possi- 
bility of things that cannot be said. But does that mean that in 
those cases there are concepts for which there are no correspon- 
ding words : Or not even concepts and consequently no words, 
no linguistic forms ? And what is the epistemological statusof' 
things that cannot be said ? Can we do anything with such 
things ? 

Of course, having arrived at this point, one could say that 
Tillich's case is one of subjective, personal experience, perhaps 
not communicable at ail, which ought to be the realm of psycho- 
logy rather than the subject of Philosophy. 

3.4 The analysis of God in religions lai^age 

Sometimes God is the central issue in the Philosophy of reli- 
gious language. In Hinduism, Christianity, Islam and Jainism we 
observe to certain extent the inexpressibility of God. 

Here I shall first observe whether God is a proper name or 
not ? But it is a controversial matter as some philosophers and 
theologians have considered God as a proper name. If we 
accept the view that God is a proper name then we have to 
specify what the bearer of the name is and this is impossible. 
Here one cannot sp^k of the reference of God, if one does not 
know what the bearer of proper name is and every genuine pro- 
per name must at some time have a bearer. If we do construe 
God as a prc^r name, then the proposition ‘God exists’, in the 
sense of ‘exists’ represented by ‘Ex’, is impossible, as the propo- 
‘Socrates ex^’ in this sense of ‘exists’ is impossible. To 
Ifemk timt ‘Socrates exists’ is a possible propositioa is to 
te of aj^^ing that which only to prqpc 3 sitional 

hmddiom to a val^ for an mdivklaai variable wbkii occurs in a. 

12. John* &f p, 83. 
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fiiiictioii.^3 Russell says, “Wlien you take any propositional, 
function and assert of it that it is possible, that it is sometimes 
true, that gives you the fundamental meaning of "existence’ 
You may express it by saying that there is at least one value of 
X for which that propositional function is true. Take X is a. 
man : there is at least one value of X for which this is true.-^ 

God is a common name rather than a proper name. If we- 
consider "God’ as proper name then one may put questions viz.,, 
when did God come into existence ? And how long has God 
been in existence now etc. ? But these are not applicable to 
him. In addition to that if God were a proper name then it 
could only occur in the subject place of a subject — predicate pro- 
position and never by itself in the predicate place. A proper 
name may occur as part of a predicate but never as the whole 
predicate. When God cannot be a proper name then he cannot, 
stand as a logical subject. What properly stands as the subject, 
of the predication is the individual or a set of individuals, not in: 
Frege’s terms, a concept. The next question is whether ‘God’ ‘ 
can be used as descriptive predicable term. If we take ‘God’' 
as a descriptive predicate term like man, then it w ill be predi- 
cated of several individuals. But then it cannot have a plural 
form. Further ‘God’ is regarded as higher term (a formal con- 
cept in Wittgenstein sense) cannot be considered as a descriptive 
predicable in the sense of ‘matter’ or ‘mass’ of ordinary terms. 
In addition to that if we accept that ‘God’ is descriptive predi- 
cable then ‘God’ exists would be possible one, whereas on the 
contrary it is not logical to conclude that God exists is true, 
because God is etenml. Here the point of saying that ‘God is- 
eternal’ is to draw our attention to the truth that God is not a 
spatio-temporal object. Whatever is God cannot be spoken of 
as coming into existence, going on existing, existing for a time 
and then ceasing to exist, occupying such and such a position in 
space and time etc. whereas wlmtever is a man or a flower (e.g.)^ 

13. Durrant, Michael, The logical status of God, p. 17. 

14. Russell, B., Logic and Knowledge, p. 232. 
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can be spoken of. 

If “God'” is a predicative expression, how can it significantly 
stand in the place of proper names like ‘Socrates’. Thus we can 
come to the conclusion that either ‘God’ is not a proper name or 
a descriptive predicative term but an abstract term. 

3.5 The existence of God 

The subject of the existence of God, as a problem in Philo- 
sophy, has been a centre of debate since the time of Plato. Here 
I am not going to discuss this controversial issue in detail. 

It is very dfficult to define God. Because it is not a definite 
concept. The various ideas are included in the concept of God. 
However, the term ‘God’ is meaningful. Some logical posi- 
tivists viz., A.J. Ayer, M, Schlick and Carnap etc. have for- 
mulated a criterion of meaningfulness. They say a statement is 
meaningful if and only if there are sense observations of a public 
kind that w’ould be relevant to the truth or falsity of the state- 
ment.^^ But the verificationist view of meaning has been 
subjected to a great deal of criticism. According to Wittgenstein, 
the functions of languageare many and various. The meaning of 
•a term is known only by its use not by its verification. The 
meaning of a religious statement is seen in the use that is made 
ofit, and we cannot -determine in advance of a close scrutiny of 
its actual use, what it may mean. So, for example, ‘God loves 
man’ may be used in a reJatively simple way or in a highly 
complicated manner. Differences in statement usage could 
involve differences in statement meamhgs. Thus Wittgenstein’s 
view is that philosophers could take to religious language, allow- 
ing it to be explored in a more flexible and sympathetic manner. 

In defining m^ningfulness, the simplest view is in terms of 
-capacity to be understood or in other words whether a statement 
or a concept is meanii^u! is to see whether people can under- 
stand it. When re%k)us people, including theologians, speaking 
<arrfiilly and res p^bly make statements containing the word 

15. Ayer, A.X, Itmgu^ Tneth md ^gic, i^. 36-37. 
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"God’ they do understand what they are saying:. E.S, Mascall 
maintains that, as a fact of experience, dieological statements 
are meaningful, in the context in which theological talk occurs.^^* 

Believers not only believe that God exists,, they also believe a 
number of things about him. It is not always* clear how many 
of these things are explicitly or implicitly included in the definition 
which they assume of the word 'God’. In consequence, wh:ni 
they use ‘God’ they may not all be meaning precisely the same 
thing by it 

There can be no harm in adopting different definitions oT 
‘God’ in different arguments for God’s existence, provided we 
are quite clear what we are doing and carefully check eadn 
against the others. Thus in one argument we might define God 
as a being having the attribute X and, having,proved the existence 
of such a being, go on to argue that in addition it possessed the 
attributes Y and Z. In another argument we might define God’ 
as a being possessing the attributes X and Y and having proved' 
the existence of such a being, go on to prove that it possessed in 
addition the attribute Z. We should then have two arguments 
proving the existence of a being possessing the attributes X, Y 
and 

Let me examine some of the definitions of the terra ‘God’. 
St. Anselm’s definition of God is ‘something than which nothing 
greater can be conceived’. By 'greater’ he does not mean 
practically larger, but superior or more perfect. J.N. Findlay 
defines the idea of God as the idea of the ‘adequate object of" 
religious attitudes, F.C. Copleston said that God is a supreme 
personal being. Bertrand Russell also agreed to this view 
during their debate regarding the existence of God. Descartes 
has expressed in his Third Meditation that God is a supremely 
perfect being. From the point of view of metaphysics, God is. 
the highest reality, the highest value and the highest end. By 

16. Mascall, E.S., “Theology and Language”, The Openness of Beings 
pp. 32-33. 

17. Mascall, E.S., ‘God and LogicVrAe Openness of Being, p.. 36. 
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analysing the various definitions of God we can come to the 
conclusion that 'God’ is a meaningful term and hence the 
religious language is significant discourse. 

How e\er, there are some criticisms regarding the meaning- 
fulness of ‘God’ and of religious statements in general. AJ. 
Ayer said that God is the object of a purely mystical intuition 
and cannot therefore be defined in terms which are inteliigibie 
to reason. He also said that the nature of God is a mystery 
which transcends the human understanding. And what is 
unintelligible cannot significantly be described. Thus according 
to him the arguments for God can be neither meaningful nor 
verifiable.^® 

Antony Flew lays down a challenge to the religious believers. 
I!e said that any meaningful statement must be capable of being 
falsified. For the Theist, Flew suggests, no evidence could 
possibly count against God’s existence. Therefore, ‘God exists’ 
is not a genuine assertion at all, since it cannot possibly be false 
but if it cannot be false, as per his condition, it is meaningless.^® 

On the other hand, John Hick, E.S. Mascall, Frederick Ferre, 
Dr. Raebume S. Heinbeck, St. Anselm and F.C. Copelston etc. 
have given their views regarding the meaningfulness of religious 
language. 

John Hick pointed out that the notion of verifying is itself by 
no means perfectly clear and fixed, and it may be that on some 
views of the nature of verification the existence of God is veri- 
feble, whereas on other views it is not. The central core of the 
com^ept of verification is the removal of ignorance or uncertainty 
concerning the truth of some proposition. That P is verified 
means that something happens which makes it clear that P is 
true. A question is settled so that there is no longer room for 
rational doubt cx>nceming it. He said verification is a logico- 
j^chobgkal rather than as a purely logical concept. It is to 
he construed as the verification of a prediction. In reply to 

18. Ayo'. A J., Imguuge^ Truth and Logic^ pp. 1 19-120. 

19. Weiab^, R.I, PMhsophy oj relighn^ P. 142. 
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Antony Flew lie holds that verification and falsification are 
symmetrically related. They do not necessarily stand to one 
another as do the two sides of a coin, so that once the coin is 
spun it must fall on one side or the other. Thus he accepts 
the verification principle in a modified form and tries to show 
that ^God exists’ is a genuinely factual assertion. 

In the introduction of John Hick’s book. The Existence of 
God he writes that the mind is free to form concepts of various 
species of beings which do not exist, and it is impossible to tell 
from the inspection of a concept alone whether or not there is 
. an extra-mental entity answering to it. Only experience can 
determine this.^^ 

E.S. Mascall said that man makes use of language because he 
is an intelligent and social being. Much of the language which 
theology employs does not differ in any relevant respect from 
that of ordinary discourse and it raises no special problems. He 
said that meaningfulness means the capacity to be understood 
and the only way in which to discover whether a statement or a 
concept is meaningful is to see whether people can understand it. 
But for a linguistic empiricist to declare that he cannot give any 
intelligible meaning to the sentence ^God exists’ may indicate 
nothing more than that he has never made a serious effort to 
enter into the linguistic community of those who affirm his 
existence.^^ 

Frederick Ferre has mentioned in his book Language^ Logic 
and God that theological discourse is characterized by responsive 
significance. Its words deal with symbols of great potency. Not 
the words or phases themselves but the content of words and 
phases of theological speech possesses the greatest power to 
. affect the interpreter of this language.^^ definition of *God’ 


20. Hick, John (ed.) ‘^Religious statements as factually significant’ The 

Existence of God^ pp, 253-254. 

21. Hick, J. (ed.). The Existence of God, Tntroduetion% p. 3, 

22. Mascall, E.S., The opemtes of Beings p. 32, 

21. Ferre, F., Language, Logic and God, p. 221. 
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may well be held essentially to include reference to human 
experiences, but traditional theism will always insist on more 
than this in any complete definition.^^ 

Heimbeck in his minutely detailed work Theology and' 
meaning : a critique of meta-theological scepticism has argued 
for the meaningfulness of the language of classical theism and 
has shown the weakness of the verificationism of both A.G.N, 
Flew and R.B. Braithwaite. His conclusion is that having, 
checking procedures (verification and falsification procedures) is 
a sufficient but not a necessary' condition of cognitive significance, 
and that having semantic entailments and incompatibilities . . . 
is both a necessary and a sufficient criterion of cognitive signifi- 
cance,25 He quotes Karl Popper, against Flew, that falsifiability 
is not a criterion of meaning, while disagreeing with Popper’s . 
view that falsifiability is the criterion for demarcating scientific 
theories from non-scientific.-® 

From the above discussion we may conclude that either ‘God’ 
is meaningful and that the language is adequate to define God. 
E.S. Mascall has said that no linquistic statement can do justice 
to the complexity of the situation to which it refers. This does 
not mean that all statements are equally and indifferently inade- 
quate so that it does not really matter what we say about any- 
thing. They are indeed all inadequate but some are less 
inadequate than others. And their degree of inadequacy will at. 
least partly depend on the degree to which those who utter them 
a genuine mental and linguistic community.^^ So whatever we 
may try to say in explication of the term ‘God’ something vital 
must in the nature of the case be left unexpressed. 

Empirical theism — (God’s existence is logically possible and in. 
fact true) 

The ontological argument attempts to prove the existence of.“ 

24. Ibid,p.l49. 

25. Heimbeck, R.S., Theology und Meaning, p. 37., 

26. Ibid, p. S8. 

27. Mascall, E.S., Op. cit., pp. 21-22. 
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God simply from the definition of the word God, or from the 
concept which that word coimotes* The ontological argument is 
the only one that attempts to prove God*s existence from pure 
reason alone. Not many philosophers or theologians believe that 
this proof is valid. But since it has occupied such an important 
place in the literature, our examination of arguments for God 
would be incomplete without a consideration of the ontological 
proof. 

The argument proceeds as follows : God is a being than which 
no greater can be conceived. Now, we have the idea of such a 
thing. But existence is necessary to the concept of such a being, 
if he did not exist, he would not be as great as if he did exist and 
by definition he is the greatest being that can be conceived. 
Therefore such a being exists.^^ 

The ontological argument was made famous by Descartes. 
Before it Plato discussed the problem in his dialogues, Aristotle 
provided the metaphysical concepts for the realist’s treatment of 
it and suggested proofs of God’s existence and St. Anselm and 
St Thomas Aquinas presented compact but forceful arguments 
for God’s existence. St. Anselm’s argument is named the onto- 
logical argument, where he endeavoured to show that by reflecting 
on the meaning of the word ‘God’ we can see that the statement 
‘God exists’ is true in just this way. His argument can be stated 
in this manner. The word ‘God’ means ‘the being than whom 
no greater can be conceived’. So ‘God exists’ is identical with 
“the being than whom no greater can be conceived exists”. Now 
suppose someone denies that there is such a being. He will be 
maintaining that this statement is true : ‘The being than whom 
no greater can be conceived does not exist’. But anyone who 
maintains that the being than whom no greats can be conceived 
does not exist cannot be rigjit For suppose that no sudi being 
exists. The man who denfes that God exists understands what 
the phrase ‘the being than whom no greater can be conceived’ 
means, for he denies that there is any such being. Let us say 

28. Hospers, I., An Introduction to Philoi^^iad Amt^^ p. 42t. 
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then that when one understands what such a phrase as ‘the being 
than whom no greater, etc.’ means that being existe in his under- 
standing.®* 

Norman Malcolm provides a sympathetic discussion of the 
ontological argument by a contemporary philosopher of the 
‘analjtical’ school. Anselm, in his ontological arguments, is 
saying two things in Chapter II and III of the Proslogbm. He 
says that ‘God is something greater than which cannot be con- 
ceived’. He holds that something is greater if it exists both in 
understanding andm realitv, than if it exists merely in the 
understanding. An equivalent way of putting this interesting pro- 
position, in a more current terminology is : something is greater 
if it is both conceived of and exists than if it is merely concei- 
ved of. In the next Chapter, Anselm says that “And it so truly 
exists that it cannot be conceived not to exist. For it is possft>le 
to conceive of a being which cannot be conceived not to exist. 
Hence if that than which nothing greater can be conceived, can 
be conceived not to exist, it is not that than which nothing grea- 
ter can be conceived. But this is a contradiction. So truly, 
therefore, is there something than which nothing greater can be 
conceived, that it cannot even be conceived not to exist. And 
this being thou art, O Lord, our God.”*® 

Malcolm says that, here Anselm is saying two fhipg.i First 
that a being whose non-existence is logically impossible, is 
greater than a being whose noo-existeoce is logically possible; 
second, that God is being than which a greater cannot be con- 
ceived.*! The interpretation recently given it to by Charles 
Hartshome and Norman Malcolm, acctH-ding to whom w hat it 
leaDy ^ows is that if God is possible he is also necessary, he 
caimot, so to qjeak, merely ‘happen’ to exist 
VcrffieatkHial analysis exhibits its narrowness wh^ dealing 

29. Wdnbeaig, J.R., miosophy of Religion pp. 4-5. 

3(Du Ansdta, ProstogUm, 3. Deane pp. S-9. 

31. Mdcota. N., *Aascta’s ootoloaical atgamei^’ Jofan Hkdt (ed.) 
neexutmoepfGod, p. S2. 
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'With theological language. One may speak, without violating 
the ordinary uses of language, of mathematical facts of logic — 
even moral facts — as well as empirical facts. But verificational 
: analysis narrows the meaning of Tacts’ and ‘factual’ to contexts 
relevant to our empirical vocabulary alone. When we speak of 
.metaphysical facts, we need not suppose that they are indepen- 
dent of creative powers of intelligence. On the contrary, the facts 
of metaphysics are supremely dependent on the conceptual acti- 
vity of mind. A metaphysical fact, therefore, is a concept which 
plays a key role within the system. 

When Wisdom offers his famous parable of the two gardners 
(made use of by Antony Flew, as we noticed earlier with the 
technique of verificational analysis), there also all the facts and 
probable facts are available. If that parable is describing the 
-accepted facts, Wisdom, then why not the religious language 
.have factual context ? 

Positivist Philosophy is conxmonly held to be an enemy of 
Teligion. Modem-Positivistic Philosophy has been developed by 
men of scientific and not a religious turn , of mind. Scientific obser- 
vation statements are empirically verifiable, and whatever is not 
ao verifiable — accordingly is ‘nonsense’. Iheological statements 
are not verifiable by sense experience so they are nonsense. But 
Thomas McPherson in his article ‘Religion as the Inexpressible’ 
says that this opinion may be a mistaken one. Perhaps positivis- 
tic philosophy has done a service to religion. When positivists 
say that theological statements are ‘nonsensical’ here it means 
‘not verifiable by sense-experience, but not literally in the sense 
of nonsense, which means absurd. The reason of this nonsense 
is that they are attempts to say the unsayable.®^ 

Rudolf Otto says, Christianity is a highly conceptualized reli- 
gion. He seems to mean by this that Christianity Is full of words, 
hymns, sermons, theologkal books, the Bible itself. Ihe con- 
ceptualized part of religion— the part that is put into words — is 

32. McPherson T., Rdigion as die inexpressihte, A.G.N. Flew (ed.) 

New Essay in Philosophical T^logy^ pp. 40-41. 
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very importaut. But we, with our higjily conceptualized religion 
must not forget that there is something else which cannot be put 
into words. He says, ’"All language, in so far as it consists of words,, 
purports to convey ideas or concepts — that is what languagr 
means — and the more clearly and unequivocally it does so, the 
tetter the language. And hence expositions of religious truth, 
in language inevitably tend to stress the rational attributes of 
God:^ 

Thus one can say that God’s existence is logically possible and: 
in fact is actual. 

Neoclassical Theism — (God’s existence is logically necessary) 

The defibuition of God from which Anselm begins is that of 
something than which nothing greater can be drought; that frona 
which Descartes begins is that of a supremely perfect being. 
These definitions are not identical, though it might not be diffi- 
cult to argue that they are equivalent, that is to say anything: 
which corresponded to the one also corresponded to the other.. 
There are two statements of the argument in the ^F'roslogiarl or 
as some recent writers would insist, statements of two similar 
but importantly difierent arguments, in Chapter U and III of that 
work respectively. The dijOferenc^ between the two chapters is 
that the former claims to prove simply that God exists whereas 
the latter claims to prove that he exists necessarily. To put the 
contrast in negative terms, the former claims to prove that God’s 
non-existence is false, the latter that it is impos^ble. Both claim 
to prove that God exists. Then Anselm goes on lo point out 
that unlike other existents, he exists necessarily. Malcolm’^s and 
Hartshome’s views are that whether or not Sexists’" is a predkate 
and ascribes an attribute to God, ‘necessarily exists’ certainly is 
and do^. Saying that God exists may not say what kind of 
being he is, but saying that he nece^rily exists certainly do^. 
Hartehome’s basic ccmvktion is that to deny tte existence of a 
beii^ that has been proval to have necessary exi^emie as an 

53. McFliarson, T., ^Rel^ou as Ineixpresrilsle.’, AGINL Bew (edJlt 
E$mys in FMkmphimi theot^gy^ p, 13®. 
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.•attribute is to utter a self-contradictory statement. But E.S. 
Mascall could not see, however, that it makes any difference 
whether the attribute in question is existence or necessary 
existence. In either case the most that can be validly argued is 
that if God exists he exists necessarily, but it does not follow that 
he exists. Hartshome may be quite correct in arguing that neces- 
sary existence is included in God’s essence, but the existaice by 
which an existing being exists in reality is not an essence or 
constituent or aspect of an essence : it is an act.^ 

Hartshome and J.N. Findlay are agreed that God’s existence 
must be either necessary or impossible ; it cannot be a merely 
contingent matter whether there is or is not a God. Thus while 
God’s existence is necessary, his actuality (by which Hartshome 
means the character of his existence at any moment) is contingent. 
His actuality is thus concrete but his existence (that which is 
‘Common to all the instantiations) is abstract. And while the 
existence of any particular universe is contingent, the existence of 
.-some universe, or other appears to be necess^. 

Thus it seems that when God’s existence is logically possible, 
'then it becomes a necessary being, but when his non-existence 
ds logically possible then it becomes a contingent being. Anselm, 
JF.C. Copelston, N. Malcolm have agreed that God’s existence is 
Jogically necessary. 

Now let me examine the interpretation of Malcolm on the 
following points : 

1. There is at least a use of the word "God’, in which it means 
"a being than which a greater cannot be conceived’. Anselm 
has thus proposed a definition for the word "God’, and as 
such "God’ is a being than which a greater cannot be con- 
ceived’ is a logically necessary truth. 

2. Anselm is claiming that a^bdng whose non-existence is logically 
impossible (a necessary being) is greater flmn one non- 
existence is logically fpc^S^ (a conth^ent b^>. IMsfc 
not to sug^t edstence is a perfection. 

op. cit., w- 
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3. God s existence is either logically necessary or logically impo- 
ssible. For when dealing with the existence of any beings 
there are three alternatives — 

(a) that its existence is impossible ; 

(b) that its existence is contingent : 

(c) that its existence is necessary. 

The net efiect of the above considerations has been that there' 
is no possibility that God is a contingent being. If he were, or- 
even could be such, he would not be the being than which 
none greater could be thought. Consequently, his existence is» 
either logically impossible or logically necessary. If he exists,, 
he exists necessarily and cannot exist, and if he does not 
exist, it is impossible for him to exist. 

4. But the only way to show that God’s existence is logically* 
impossible is to show that the concept of God as the most, 
perfect being conceivable is either self contradictory or absurd.- 
However, Malcolm holds that neither of these is the case.. 

5. Consequently, God exists and exists necessarily.®^ 

Malcolm attributes to God not only necessary existence, but 
necessary omnipotence and necessary omniscence as well. 

Descartes is construing existence as a perfection, and since^ 
the idea of God is that of being possessing all perfection, it is:* 
impossible for him to be conceived as not existmg. The religious 
person must have a God whose existence is inescapable foir 
both— reality and thou^t F<^ Aquinas God is not only a: 
necessary being, but is die iKcessary being par excelknce. Siime* 
having erf (himself his) own necessary, and not receiving it from: 
another, he is the cause of the necessary of all others r^c^saiy*^ 
beings.®* 

Now let me summary the i^o-das^cal theism with the* 
an Gcmtmg^ if that obje<^ exkts, but 

m rndk it is foa^bie fmr it not to exkt We cemnt as« 

3S. H.. The Fkih^^ltictd. 
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necessary any object that exists bat which is such that it is not 
possible for it not to exist. Now assume that for any contingent 
object there is a time when it does not exist It does not follow 
from this assumption alone that if there exists no necessary being 
there is a time when nothing exists. Though no (single) con- 
tingent object exists at aU times, it could be that for each time 
some contingent object or other exists. 

Assume that for any contingent object, there is a time when it 
does not exist. St. Thomas seems clearly to be supposing as 
well as that for any contingent object, at least one of the times 
when it does not exist is prior to a time when it does exist. It 
follows that every contingent object begins to exist, and that 
every object that begins to exist is brou^t in to existence by 
something else. That is to say that every contingent object has 
a cause. 

An ontological argument may be looked upon as an argument 
for the conclusion that a certain concept is such that necessarily, 
something falls under it. But since it is not altogether clear 
what concepts are, let us replace talk of concepts with talks of 
sets of properties. Is there any set of properties such that 
necessarily, there exists atleast one object that has every member 
of that set? Or as we shall say is there any set of properties 
that is necessarily instantiated ? Omsider the following condi- 
tions on a set of properties : 

(a) It contains N (necessary existence). 

(b) It is possible that there be something has all its P 
(properties). 

Something has N and P essentially is true at W (world). 

(E) Something has N and P. 

Hence there is no doubt that there exists a being, t ha n wfaidh 
nothing greater can be conceived, and it ex^ts both in imder- 
n^nntting and in reality.®’ Moreover many eminently latkmal 
people belkve (inchidiag sc^ti^) that God exists and tiiis &ct 
to support the conclu^n that it is not kratioaal to believe 


37. St. Anselm, Proslogma <Fr. Sidney N.D.,) p. 8. 
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that God exists necesarily. 

Empirical Atheism — (GcxI’s existCBce k logically possible and 

in fact false) 

In tlie einpirical atheism, Hartshome pomted out that G^od’s 
eiistecce is logically possible, but in fact false. A state of 
affairs is said to logically possible wheneYer the proposition 
that this state of affairs exists is not seif-contradictoiy^ and 
logically impossible when the proposition is self-contradictory. 
The existence of God is not a self-contradictory proposition. It 
is logicaMy impossible for there to be a square circle but not a 
non'^existmt Gcxi. Secondly, when the term ‘God’ is meaning- 
ful and the existence of God is conceivable then it is logically 
possible that God exists. Thirdly when a state of affairs is. 
really logically impossible, it is not imaginable by anybody, no 
one inmgine a tower that is both 100 and ISO feet high, or 
a circle that is square. If someone says he can form the image 
of a square circle, he is probably forming the image of a square, 
then of a circle, in rapid succession. But he can hardly imagine 
a figure timt is both circular and not circular. Here the existence 
of God Is imaginable by almost ail human beings except the 
agnoistic. Thus God’s existence is logically possible. Lastly 
what is logically impossible could not be the case in any universe, 
wimt is only empirically impossible might be the case in some 
umveme.^s Thus the existeime of God is the case in this universe 
so it is logkaliy possible, but may not be possible empirically. 
Wen we speak of the rationality of religious belief we may have 
in mind one or other (or both) of two alleged characteristics of 
religious belief, its intemal logical coherence and its correspon- 
doice with or its grasp of indepenrfent realty.^' 

Frof. R.B. Braithwaite has dk:ussed the meaning of the 
statement ‘God exisis’ in his Eddington Memorial Lecture, An 
view of the Mmwe of Raligimm Belief and pokted 

3S. HosfNBrs, X, Am ImtrodM€$mn to PMlosopkicai Amiysis^ 1^. 70, 71^ 72. 
3^. Ix^inson, N.G.H., ‘The L<^ ndigious Langua^’, Talk of God^ 
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out that religious language is ethfcallybut not factually signifi- 
cant. He says there are three classes of statements whose 
method of truth value testing is in ^neral clear : statements 
about particular matters of empirical fact, scientific hypotheses 
and other general empirical statements, and the logically nece^ry 
statements of logic and mathematics.^® He says that religious 
statements, as they are normally used, have no place in thfe 
trichotomy. Statements about particular empirical facts are 
testable by direct observation- The only facts that can be 
directly known by observation are that things observed have 
oertain observable properties or stand in certain observable 
relation to one another. ‘God’ is not an observable entity 
and so cannot be known by direct observation.^^ Thus accor- 
ding to Braithwaite the existence of God is not a fact. 

Antony Flew, R.M. Hane and B. Mitchell, all of them agreed 
in their discussion Theology and Falsification that religious 
language is factually meaningless. Their arguments are that 
religious language is unintelligible or meaningly, in the way 
that two explorers came upon clearing in the jungle, considering 
that he is an invisible gardner and secondly the concept of ‘blicks* 
and ‘dous’ and finally the parable of ‘stranger’. The factual 
vacuity which verificational analysis discovers to be intrinsic to 
theological discourse. God’s necessary existence is logically 
incompatible. Therefore, Findky confidently concludes, such a 
‘necessary being’ do^ not exist. Ihus theological discourse 
has utterlyfailed, according to verificational analysis. Wittgemtein 
:says in his Tractatm that propositions can expre^ nothing of 
what is higher (T6-42), God is said to be higher and 
never reveals himself in the wccld (T 6.432), A. J. Ayer states 
that “the nature of God k mystery which transcends the human 
undersfandmg is to that ft k unm^Ili^le, what k 
unintel ligible cannot significantly be described. Again we are 

40. Braithwaite, R.B., ‘An Empirkkt’s view of the Nature of Religious 
Be^sT, Hkk, J. cd.. The Existemx of God, p. 231. 
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told that God is not an object erf reason but an object of faith.”^^ 
Ayer says that metaphj^ks is meaningless and has no sense, fe 
that case the term ‘God’ is a metaphysical term, and it cannot 
be even probable that God exists. 

Verificational analysis has yet more startling t^hniques for 
exhibiting the logically necessary falsity of theological discourse. 
The logical techniques of this form of analysis no longer leave 
room for attitude of (tentative surmise and doubts), according to 
J.N. Findlay, Not only can verificational analysis show that 
the language of theism must fail when it sets out to prove the 
existence of God, but turning the tables, it can be used to prove 
conclusively that the existence of such a being is logically^ 
impossible.^ 

The existence of God, John Wisdom mamtains, is not aa 
experimental issue, in the way it once was. Theists still pray 
and believe that their prayers make a certain result. But that 
is not a factual one. He finds ‘metaphysical difficulty and 
scientific difficulty’ in believing the existeiK^e of God. According. 
to Wisdom questions like ‘Does God exist’, ‘Do dogs think’,. 
*Do animals feel’, ‘Do flowers feel’ ? are partly metaphysical 
puzzfes and partly scientific qu^tions. He says ‘the existence 
of a God is not me to future hap|)enin^ then it is not experi- 
mmM and therefc^ not as to the facts. 

Thus Wisdom’s arguments for characterising the religious 
propositions and particularly the existence of God are non- 
senskal and without fa^ 

Do^ the |H-oblein <rf evil prove that God does not exist ? 
J.L. Mackie in his ^ticle ‘Evil and Omnipotence’ admits that 
evil exists in tiie worW where tfa^ is no ratioiml proof of God’s* 
csxfeeafcce s p0ss2>le. Why is evil permitted by God, granting. 

God does exasi ? Madde stales that the existence of God 

43. p, 53. 
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and there is evil both are logically incompatible. So the 
existence of God is false. But here I am not concerned with the 
problem of evil. 

It should be clear that we can never use language literally 
when referring to God. All our words literally refer to some 
aspect of experience, relating to it other aspects. Our words are 
finite vehicles used by finite men to speak of some finite aspect 
of experience. All our words apply only to finite experience and 
hence not to God. From this premise the conclusion is drawn 
that the only way to speak is systematically to deny various 
predicates as applicable to him. Thus God is infinite, incompa- 
rable, immortal, inconceivable, absolute etc. This kind oT 
•negative language is found in the Bible. 

People sometimes say that certain Christian beliefs are non- 
sensical. How, for example, can God be one person yet three: 
persons ? Or three persons in one person ? God is ‘wholly 
other’, yet God is in us ? Christ dies, yet lives. Are all these 
above sentences absurd or non-sensical ? If they are not then 
why not ? If they are, then how exactly is it that they are absurd 
or non-sensical ? But do they then have some ‘deeper meaning^' 
which is not their literal meaning, do they make sense on a. 
different ‘level’ from that of literal meaning ? And if so, what 
is this level and how is it different from the level of literaE 
meaning 

All these questions indicate a worry. There is a certain way' 
out of this worry. It is this : There are some things that just 
cannot be said. As long as no one tries to say them, there is no^ 
trouble. But if anyone does try to say there is trouble. We. 
ought not try to express the inexpressible. The things that 
theologians try to say belong to the class of thing that just 
cannot be said.^« 

45. McPherson, T., Religion as Inexpressible, AGN F!^ ed„ Op. 
p. 132—133. 

46. Ibid, p. 133. 
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Rudolf Otto in his book The Idea of the Holy pointed out 
that what is most distinctive in religion cannot be put into 
words! This is the ‘non-rational’ part of religion, ‘non-rationar 
he equates with ‘not capable of being conceptualized is the 
numinous’ experience or creative feeling and it is equal to 
Wittgenstein’s (the mystical or the mystical feeling) of religion.^’ 

Our minds cannot understand God, nor is its concepts which 
can reach him. No concepts could apprehend God. He is in 
His very nature, unconceptualizable. To say that God is 
inexpressible or ineiGEable is to say that He is without qualities 
- . . . And this implies that any statement of the form *God is 
X’ is false. Thus to the intellect He is blank, void, nothing* 
You cannot attach any predicate to him, because every predicate 
stands for a concept, so that to affirm a predicate of Him is to 
pretend that He is apprehensible by the coiKeptual intellect 
When we say God is inexpressible, here the term ‘inexpressible* 
is not used grammatically as a predicate. This shows that ‘God 
is inexpressible’, is not really of the logical form, ‘God is X’, 
although it looks as if it were. Similarly, saying ‘King Arthur 
is fictitious’ does not constitute attaching a predicate to King 
Arthur, although it looks as if it did. Hence in saying ‘God is 
inexpre^ible’, we are not required to do what we are declaring 
to be impossible. Inexpressibility is not a predicate in the 
strict sense of the term. For to predicate inexpr^ible of X is 
really to deny something ofX. Hence God is inexpressible 
a^rts that an essential condition of its meaningfulness does not 
hold. But to say that X is inexpressible is obviously not to say 
tlmt we cannot say anything about X in the sense of Wittgenstein 
say something about the unutterable utter^. 

The religious literature is full of sent^ces connoting 
predicates to God. So also there are many sentences whkh 
liave a declarative grammatical form and contain ‘God* as 
subject But if we examme them they will all turn out to be 
47. iicPlieisoo T.» as the Inexpressible*, AGN FlewM., 

Op, P. 14L 
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either negative or metaphorical. None of them express; 
conceptions of God. We can speak only of extrinsic features, 
of God, not of His intrinsic nature (Essential and Internal, 
properties of Wittgenstein). 

3.6 Wittgenstein’s conception of God 

It seems clear that Wittgenstein did not exclude God and the^ 
religious order from his Philosophy. Although he himself says- 
very little systematically about it in his 'Note-book\ "‘Jractatus'" 
Lectures and Conversations on Aesthetics, Psychology and' 
Religious Belief \ But Prof. Eddy Zemach has written an essay 
on * Wittgenstein's Philosophy of Mystical' in which the major 
portion is devoted to the analysis’ of Wittgenstein’s concept of 
God. 

Zemach starts with a brief analysis of ‘World’, ‘Facts’ and 
‘Objects’. He identifies God with the world i.e. the totality of 
facts. According to Wittgenstein, ‘The world is the totality of 
facts’ (1.1 Tractaius), There is nothing in the world according 
to Tractatarian Philosophy except facts. A fact is what is the- 
case. It is so to speak ‘objective’. It does not depend upon 
my will or wishes. Hence the world is independent of my will 
(6.373 Tractatus). There is no logical connection between my 
will and the world’ (T 6.374). So also there is no such necessary 
connection between facts in the world. Facts are entirely 
independent of each other (T 12.1). The belief that inductive - 
reasoning can establish a necessary connection is a superstition 
(T 6.3631-6.37, 5.1361). The facts of the world cannot obey’ 
my will. In the ^Note-book' Wittgenstein says, Tlhe world is- 
given me i.e. my will enters into the world completely from 
outside as into something, that is already there’ (N 8.7.16). My 
will penetrates the world (N 11. 6.16). 

The world is a formal property of facts and mt a fact itself. 
Langua^ can describe only facts or pos^Ie facts, and not formal ■ 
features of facts. Simxi the form of all feds i.e. factofity, is^. 
not a fact, it is not in the wc«rM. TherdFore, aooOT&g to* 
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Zemach, God is transcendental and not identical with the world 
but with ‘The meaning of the world’, which in its turn is equated 
with the ‘formal features' of the facts (N 11, 6.16). To formal 
features of facts Wittgenstein calls ‘formal’ or ‘internal’ properties 
offactslT 4.1211,4.122, 4.124). The factual character of the 
world is a formal property of the world, which can be called as 
formal facts. The formal facts cannot be expressed in language. 
Facts can only say facts. A formal feet e.g. the subject- 
predicate structure of ‘F X’ is shown by the picture ‘F X’ as its 
form (T 4.1211, 4.124,4.1274). ‘What cannot be shown cannot 
be said’ (T 4.1212). 

The fectuality of facts is not something sfeted, but rather 
■something that is shown. A fact cannot expre^ its fectuality, 
only exhibit it. Thus the fectuality of the Universe is not effeble 
or expressible, though it is exhibited by the facts. Hence God, 
the inexpressible, is a formal fact 

Finally Prof. Zemach observed that the sense of the world is 
not contained in the world. It is so to speak higher (T 6.432). 
‘Proposition can express nothing of what is higher, (T 6.42). For 
that reason God is said to be ‘higher’, and to never reveal him- 
self in the world (T 6.432). The world is, according to 
Wittgenstein the totality of facts. Facts are both said and shown. 
But facts are not the end of matter. There is the realm of the 
iiigher sense. Higher sense has nothing to do with facts, either 
natural or supernatural. Our language can only convey a certain 
literal sense. But the higher sense is inexpressible both literally 
and logically. Cod is, for Wittgen^ein, an axiological concept, 
whidi can in ik> way be expressed by the language. 

For Wittgenstein, perhaps, to see that in religion we are asking 
qpiestkms that cannot be answered is, in a way, to s^ the 
pomttessness to religion. Wit^enstein spoke of religious language 
M terms of his game theory. But he sensed the probfematic and 
•difficult character rei^imis statements. Reh^ns controv^ies 
lie ja%>d ‘kxk quke difoent from any normal controveraes, 
^adadotg scien^ one) and reasons cited in favour of <me side 
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another *look entirely diJBferent from normal reasons/^^ 

The primary job of the theologician is not to philosophise 
about his language but to use it. And as R.M. Hare puts it, . 
many of the logical problems raised are not such as can be dealt 
with by logical amateurs. For this reason some who know very 
w^ell how to use religious language have not been able to give a 
very convincing account of its use, just as some gardners can 
,grow very good vegetables without being able to tell us clearly or 
even correctly how they do it’^® 

Antony Flew stated that ‘some theological utterances seem to 
.and are intended to provide explanations or express assertions. 
Now an assertion, to be an assertion at all, must claim that thin^ 
-Stand thus and thus, and not otherwise. Similarly an explanation 
to be an explanation at all, must explain why this particular 
thing occurs and not something else .... But in so far as 
they do this their supposed explanations are actually bogus and 
' their seeming assertions are r^lly vacuous.’®^ 

Prof. Wisdom observed that the existence of Godm the 
religious language is not an experimental or experkndal 
Thus the religions are diflScuIt to describe. 

Besides Wittgenstein, R.M. Hare, Antony Ftew, John 
Wisdom, A.J. Ayer has vehemently criticized the reKgioiis 
language stating that it is nonsensical and unintelligible which 
caimot be described. 

3.7 God ; Conclading remarks 

In the above discussion of empirical theism, empiric^ athefem 
and neo-classical theism, I am not considering any one either 
to be correct or incorrect. Because, I think God is ‘timefe^’ 
and ‘spaceless’, like Anselm, Schleier Machar, Nelscm Pike and 
Wittgenstein. Thus it k not the task of the philosopher to 

48. Wittgenstein. L., Lectures and Camersations on Ae^hetk^^ 
and Religious Belief, p. 26. 

49. Hare, R,M., Language of Morals, p. 1'^. 

-50. Hew, A. New Essays in Philosophical p. 106. 
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decide whether God exists or not, but to ask what it mwinc tO' 
affirm or deny the existence of God. I do agree with D.Z. 
Philips that philosophers, who talk of proving or disproving the 
existence of God, must not forget that words like ‘existence’, 
‘love’ and ‘will’ are not used in the same way of God as they are 
of human beings or objects. Similarly, the meaning of terms, 
like ‘real’, ‘unreal’ and ‘rationality’ differ from context to context. 
Knowing God is not like knowing a person or a thing of the 
external world. 

Secondly, conceptions of God have been man y and varied. 
There is a difference between God and the idea of God. The 
idea of God stated either positively or negatively is confusing to 
human beings. No person’s view of God is either final or- 
adequate, our knowledge is growing and incomplete. How can 
we speak of God using terms derived from our spatio-temporal, 
worid ? Does God, being subject to time and space, seem non- 
etemal and impermanent ? 

Thirdly, questions of proof or verification are posterior to that 
of understanding, because we can judge whether something is true 
or not only after we have understood it. Of course, much off 
refi^OB B very difficult and complicated to understand, and this- 
is the consideration which attracts people to the view that religion 
has its own special kind of truth, rationality etc. Flew perfaaps- 
accepts Popper’s claim that a statement may be scientifically 
acceptable even though it is not conclusively verifiable. In some 
cases the questions may not be applkable or sensible as Wittgen- 
®ein showed that there is no point in asking ‘what prodF or- 
evidence I have that I am in pain’. Thus Wittgenstein’s 
f^iiiosc^by shows up misguided demand for proof or verification 
and so, apphed to religious contexts. In the other words, 
accocdrag to Wittgenstein what cannot be answered that cannot, 
be qnesrioned even. 

Lastly, ahhoogh religious language k meanmgfiil, it is not fact 
slating and therefore the qaesrimicff truth and falsity regarding; 
ffie existence tff God does not arke. So we cannot come to* 
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the conciusioB tliroxigli arguments that either God exists or 
does not exist. Besides, the concept of God is more related 
to the way of life which is private and personal than the 
‘form of life’ and as a matter of fact God being above the 
spatio-temporal concept becomes inexpressible. So also the time 
being indeterminable is inexpressible too. 
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4.1 Concept of etMcal langoage 

There are a lot of problems iii Ethics. Its scope is subject to 
diflFermg interpretation and it is sometimes understood to include 
everything that has to do with value and evaluative experience, 
everything, in the words of Ludwig Wittgenstein, that gives 
meaning to life. Here I would like to deal with a specific 
problem of ethics e.g. the notion of inexpressible, which is not 
touched, so far by many philosophers. Howefver, Wittgenstein 
has referred to it m his Tractatus, The problem of expresdon 
or communicability is an important issue not only fm: the subject 
of Ethics, but it covers 1iie whole of Philosophy. Here I shall 
condder-the subject matter of etincs from the standpoint of 
language. Modem ethics tries to analyse the place of valiKs m 
3 . world of fact. Modem philos<^he3S have con^ to realize that 
many theories In Etbies are not ^dearly mpf^sed ^ ail. The 
j^rocess of clarifying the meanmg of questions aidan^m ketl]^ 
is called philosophical analysis. But 1 think tl^t Ih^istic 
;problen3s ofethka aS •sndi^i0j:ema^ nnsoh^ hcmisp it is 
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subjective and intrinsic. And in the words of Wittgenstein 
(6.421 Tractatus\ Ethics cannot be expressed in language, it is^ 
transcendental But I think, only certain aspects of ethics^ 
become incommunicable or inexpressible, 

Some positivistic philosophers stated that ethical statements, 
are meaningless and nonsensical. But like other philosophers, I 
do not agree with it. Because positivists indiscriminately lumped 
ethical statements together with so many other kinds of statements^ 
that did not satisfy the cannons of meaningfiilness. 

In recent times, controversy in ethical theory has centred upon 
one main question and two distinct gaps. The question is how’ 
moral language is connected to the language we employ to 
describe the wrrid. And the gaps are those that first divide* 
moral terms from straightforwardly descriptive terms and them 
divide moral propositions from the morally neutral propositions 
that are intended to describe the world. 

To reach a more detailed xmderstanding of ethics, we must pay 
attention to the ethical language and logical and psychological 
factors. According to R.M, Hare, ethics is the logical study oT 
the language of morals. He says, ‘‘The language of morals is 
one sort of prescriptive language. And this is what makes ethics, 
worth studying.’’^ 

4.2 The theory 

I shall particularly give emphasis to the Emotive Theory of 
language and also to some extent on the prescriptive language 
(rf ethics. Before we start to examine the details of the emotive 
dieory, we must see its basic concept. The term ‘emotive’ is. 
technical .and indefinite which conv^s the following infor- 
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attitudes and inciting action. C.D. Broad states that It may b 
in part of the expression of an emotion which the speaker is 
feeling. . . . Again a sentence may be used partly to evoke a 
certain kind of emotion in the hearer.”^ A.J. Ayer pointed out 
that "the function of the relevant ethical word is purely 
"emotive’.’ It is used to express feeling about certain object 
but not to make any assertion about them. It is worth mention- 
ing that ethical terms do not serve only - to express feelings, they 
^are calculated also to -arouse feeling, and so to stimulate 
action.^ 

""The emotive meaning of a word is -a tendency of a word, * 
^arising through the history of its usage, to produce eflfective 
responses in people. It is the immediate aura of feeling which 
hovers about a word.”® Stevenson says, "emotive meaning is a 
meaning in which the response (from the hearers point of view) 
•or the stimulus (from the speakers point of view) is a range of 
emotion.’® 

Thus we are asked to believe that expressing emotion by means 
•of a word with emotive meaning becomes a clear picture of 
this theory. Every emotive sentence puts some emotion into 
words. In this sense, the meaning of the sentence might be said 
to be emotional and the sentence to have emotionality; one of 
•the problems in emotive sentences is to understand the nature of 
emotion. What is an emotion ? Here I use the word "emotion’ 
•very widely — ^to cover all our feelings. I will discuss this 
-emotive meaning and emotion later on, but let me first consider 
the emotive theory of language. 

The emotive theory of ethics is the view that the meaning of 
ethical sentences are primarily emotive. This ne^ not imply 

3. BTO^d,C.1>.,Proceedi^s aftheAnstoteliaitfSocfety “Is GoodE^ 
the name of simple non-natural quality 1933, p. 34. 

4. Ayer, A J., Language^ Truth and Logic, p. 108. 

5. Stevenson, *The emotive meaning of i^ical 1937, 

P-23. 
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that ethical sentence have no cognitive meaning at all, but sucb 
descriptive meaning must bejsecondary or only inddentaL The 
truly important and illuminating feature in the interpretation of 
‘ethical language is its emotive meaning. Emotive meaning is- 
that property of words or sentences by which they express or* 
evoke feelings, emotions, desires or volitions. Expressing a 
feeling differs from describing a feeling in the say that saying” 
*ouch’ differs from saying T am in pain’. Thus the significance 
of ethical sentences is to be understood in terms of their role m 
expressing the attitude of the speaker and evoking similar or 
contrasting emotions in the hearer. 

This central thesis of the emotive theory is usually taken^to^ 
imply several other propositions. First the distinctive" feature of 
ethical sentences is their normativeness, certain sentences are- 
classified as ethical precisely because they have a relevance for 
action which merely factual sentences lack.- This relevance is 
normally interpreted casually : the practical nature of ethical^ 
sentences lies in the fact that they are verbal stimuli which 
cause us to respond by doing or refraining, from doing Some- 
thing. The peculiarity of ethical language consists in its capacity 
to strengthen, weaken and direct our attitudes in such a way as. 
to affect our practice. 

Second, ethical sentences cannot be understood in tenns of 
descriptive meaning. Some emotivists like AJ. Ayer, daim. 
that genuinely ethical sentences have no descriptive meaning at 
all. Other emotivists, like Stevenson concede a certain descrip- 
tive meaning to ethical sentences. Moreover, if one wishes to 
understand the specifically ethfcal function of the sentences, he 
must examine its emotive rather than its descriptive meaning. 

Third, ethical sentences possess no real objective validity. 
Since ethical senten^ are not basically descri|#ve, they cannot 
be said to be eitiiar feue or fafee-. Thus with moral propositka^. 
questknB truth or falsity cannot begin to arke, and hmco: 
they cannot fit as conclusim^ in dediKrtive aigumen^ Since; 
ffiereareiioiari£maigrpuiMis.h^^^ one ^fakal seMamitm 
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another, ethical sentences cannot claim any objective 
validity. 

The distinctive features of ethical sentences are supposedly 
stated that ethical words cannot be defined in terms of natural 
characteristics. Actually the peculiarities of ethical language do 
not lie in the fact that it describes a realm beyond nature but in 
the fact that it does not describe at alL Once it is admitted 
that some languages are nondescriptive, it becomes possible to 
say that ethical langunge belongs to this nondescriptive part o 
language. In short, one cannot conclude that ethical sentences 
must be descriptive on the ground that all meaningful languages 
are descriptive. Of course there are many meaningful »ntenc^ 
which do not describe anything. Questions, imperatives an 
exclamations are obvious illustrations of this fact. Questions, 
imperatives and exclamations cannot be said to be either true or 
false. 

Emotive meaning is that property of words or senter^ by 
which they express or evoke feeling, emotions, dea^ or 
volitions. Expressing a feeling in the way that saying ouch 
differs from saying ‘I am in pain’. But both the expresaon and 
description did not communicate the actual event to the hearer. 
Similarly the words ‘hurrah’, ‘alas’ release the same emotions 
with equal directness. If emotive meaning is defined poatively, 
as expressing emotions or issuii^ commands, for exmple, then 
it does not follow that ethical sentences have emotive meaning 
simply because they do not lave descriptive meaning. It would 
follow, if we could assume that language performs just two 
functions, describing and emoting, but it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that language has great many distinct fimctioiffi. 

Thus the meaning of ethical sentences are prinoiily emotive 
ratw than descriptive. For when two people dilute aboot some 
ethical statements they ate disagreeing' in atti^ ratiKT than 

belief. Ethical disagreemrait is disagceeiwJit in attilnde.^StevejB<m 

7. Wellnan, Carl, The Language ofEtMcs, p. 100. 
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mamfaiitic rightly that there k a kisd of disagreement whkli he 
calls disagreement in attitude as distinct from disagreement in 
belief. Factual disagreements, on the contrary^, involve disagree- 
ment only in belief Thus to ascribe to a person a certain 
attitude is to ascribe to him a certain pattern of thoughts, behefs, 
feeling, emotions, words and deeds and the relative importance 
of the various elements in the pattern will vary according to the 
particular character of the attitude. 

This sort of emotive meaning and attitude create a sense of 
inexpression about one’s feeling. When A and B both may agree 
on the intrinsic value of X but A may not agree that X is a good 
on the whok, here A’s agreement of X is due to his belief and 
disagreement as a whole is because of hfe attitude. Here the 
agreement airi dfeagreement of A and B cannot be properly and 
adequately expka^ by them. Take another concrete example, 
i.e. my dislike of a certain painting. Here my disagreement is 
not a simple matter which can be described. lean, in fact, 
make many true descriptive judgements about that I see when I 
look at the painting. Yet these are all abstract and indeter- 
mmate in comparison to the rich concreteness of the visual 
I«sentation. I cannot catch its sensuous fulness and complex 
structure k words. Here again it is impossibk for me to 
formulate in language the grounds of my attitude. Yet this does 
not prove that I have no grounds, that my judgements are b^ond 
the reason. One may have reasons whkh be cannot give. Some 
reasoning starts with premkes whidi e^pe formulation. Besides 
theque^onof agreement and disagreemoat in connection to 
beBef and attitude, we can give some other examples regarding 
our imaiialjfTable feeling of ta^. The taste of coM drink 
TJmea’ is so srapfe th^ it defies d^mptioa, it is just thk taste, 
and its favour caamot be captured in wcuds. It the fifewDur 
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problem of communication. The person in that state of affairs 
trying to make np his mind whether to approve or disapprove 
of something. Here his attitude has a more conspicuous role in 
his problem than his thoughts or beliefs. So long as he is ethi- 
cally undecided, his attitudes are in a psychological state of con- 
flict : half of them approve of it and the other half disapprove 
of it.^ 

When a mf^n has conflicting attitudes, he is virtually forced to 
think, to recall to mind whatever he knows about the alternati- 
ves before him and learn as much more about them as he can. 
Between his thought and his attitudes there is an intimate rela- 
tionship. A change in his thoughts is likely to bring about a 
change in his attitudes and in particular, is likely to end or mini- 
mize his conflict by strengthening, or weakening one of the atti- 
tudes involved. Hence his problem of resolving his conflict 
will also be a problem of establishing cognitively the varied 
beliefs that may.help to resolve it Here the p^chology is rele- 
vant to an ethical problem.® 

We can also analyse the term ‘good’ in the emotive language. 
If one asks what such a word as ‘good’ means, it is manifestly 
implausible to answer that it stands for any fairly simple feature 
of things directly accessible to observation. 

The term ‘good’ is indefinable. Then, if a definition is expec- 
ted to preserve its customary meaning, it has no exact emotive 
equivalent. The term is indefinable for the same reasons that 
‘hurrah’ is indefinable.^® In fact ‘good’ had no precise sense, it 
was used vaguely. If someone would say ‘this is good’ and if 
we ask him why he says so, then he cannot give definite answer 
to it. Thus all normative, emotive, attributive and evaluative 
words , like the term ‘good’ have the similar drawback to 

8. ' Stevenson, C.L., ‘The ^nodve conception of ethics and pts cc^mtive 

simplifications. Th Philosophical Review, 1950, Vol. 58, p. 29. 

9. Ibid, p. 294. 

10. Stevenson, Op. cit., p. 82 and 86. 
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express their meaning. 

A J. Ayer says that the functiem of the relevant ethical word 
is purely ‘emotive’. It is used to express feeling about certain: > 
object but not to make any assertion about them. It is worth 
mentioning that ethical terms do not serve only to express feeling, . 
they are calculated also to arouse feeling and so to stimulate 
action.^^ But as ethics is ‘purely emotive’ so its feeling cannot 
be expressed in words. Regarding the concept of good, I have 
analysed it in the latter part of this chapter. 

4.3 EmotiTe meanfr^ 

The emotive meaning of a word arising through the history 
of its usage, to produce (result from) affective responses in 
people. It is immediate aura of feeling, which hovers about a 
word.^^ 

Stevenson has probably given us the most complete and pene- 
trating analysis of the nature of emotive meaning. The emotive 
meaning of words can best be understood by comparing and con- 
trasting it with the expressiveness of laughter, sighs, groans and 
all similar menifestations of emotions, whether by voice or ges-- 
ture. But words which denote emotions are usually poor vehi- 
cles for giving them active expr^ion.^^ 

Emotive meaning is a meaning in which the response (from 
the hearer’s point of view) or the stimulus (from the speaker’s ^ 
point of view) is a range of emotions. In the emotive meaning 
emotions fall within the broader range of psychologi<al respon- 
ses that were specified for meaning in general. 

Emotive terms remain fully subject to the general forces of 
philological change. Slang words, a very typical manners, laugh- ^ 
ter and groans can be found in the customs of etiquette. The * 
parallel is so ck^ timt one mi^t almost call etiquette and con- 
veiitkms as a form of emotive sign language. These forms of 

11. Ayer, Op. dt., p. 101. 

12. dfc., MiW, 1937, p. 23. 

13. Op. dt., p. 37, and 33. 
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language are private and subjective whicb are unintelligible to* 
foreign eyes and words to foreign ears. 

There are mainly three kinds of sentences which fare stock 
examples of emotive meaning. The obvious type of emotive 
sentence is those in the exclamatory mood. To murmer ‘alas’ 
does not seem quite the same as describing one’s feeling of dis-* 
pondency. ‘Ouch’ does not appear to have the same kind of 
meaning, as ‘I am in pain’. Sentences such as ‘damn you’ have 
a function in our language quite different from descriptive sen- 
tences. Let us call the kind of meaning which such sentences 
have ‘emotive meaning’. Exclamations also serve as a model* 
of emotive meaning. 

Imperatives are usually presented as a second illustration of 
emotive language. No doubt there are some imperatives which* 
do function like exclamations. If I say ‘go to hell’ I am saying; 
‘damn you’ in other words certain imperatives, like ‘drop dead’ 
do seem to have emotive meaning. Normally imperatives are 
used to tell someone to do something rather than to express, 
one’s feeling towards him. ‘Open the window’ for example, 
instructs the person to whom it is addressed to do an action of 
the window opening kind. 

There is a third example of emotive meaning which is contain- 
ing emotionally changed language. Words such as ‘maiden’ 
‘garret’ and ‘home’ seem richer in meaning than their descrip- 
tive equivalents such as ‘young unmarried woman’ ‘attic and 
‘house’. Part of this richness consists of connotations which are* 
purely or primarily descriptive. It seems likely, however, that, 
these words also have emotional connotations which add to thek' 
meaning. Moreover, the fact that we borrow some of them, 
particularly the four letter words, for frequent use in exclama-.- 
tory sentences would suggest that thek meaning might he partly 
emotive. 

Emotion widely covers all our feeling and attitude. A feeling, . 
may be anything which we feel, any state of consciousness of. 
wiiica we a re dkectly aware. The term ‘feeling’ is to be taken> 
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as designating an affective state reveals its full nature to imme- 
diate introspection without use of induction. In this sense 
feelings include all of our sensations- A precise definition of 
"attitude^ is too difficult a matter to be attempted here; hence 
the term, central though it is to the present work, must for the 
most part be understood from its current usage, and from usage 
of many terms (desire, wish, diapproval etc*) which name specific 
attitudes.^^ 

When emotions are conceived this widely they include all 
states of feeling, attitude, agitations, moods and desires. It is 
conv enient to speak of emotive language as more or less strong- 
The strength or weakness of an emotive sentence is a function of 
the intensity of the emotion put into words. For example, 
ffiurrah" may express vigorous emotion in the football game but 
elsewhere it may be attended by only the faintest echo of emo- 
tion. However, we do not get the proper sense out of these 
emotive terms. In emotive language the meaning becomes 
complicated and sometimes it does not communicate any idea 
to the hearer. The so-called expression of emotive terms do not 
come under the semantic rules. Emotive meaning is subjective 
and it touches the feeling and attitude of the person. All these, 
feeling, attitude, desire, moods etc. are the private factor of the 
life. Thus in certain cases, the emotional expressions do not say 
something conceptually. Once again it is clear that the uttering 
of a certain word results from a certain emotion or feeling or 
attitude is not a question of meaning, but rather psychological 
or biographical. To say that an expression has emotive mean- 
ing if it expresses the speaker s emotion is very inadequate. 

To expre^ an emotion is not to describe it The sentence 1 
am annoyed’ describes the annoyance of the speaker. It quasi- 
compares the speaker’s state of mind with other ps 5 choIogical 
stato and claims that it is corr«:tly characterized as of the amio- 
yanc^ of the speaker. It does not classify the speaker’s state of 


J4. I^cienson, Op. cit., pi 60. 
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BUBd, nor does it claim to be a correct qiiasi-comparison. That . 
expressing an emotion is not just another way of describing it . 
can be seen from the fact that while it is quite easy for one per- 
son to describe the feeling of another, it is quite impossible for ' 
one person to express another’s feelings. Clearly, to express an 
emotion is not to describe it or to communicate it. We say that 
an artist expressed his feeling on canvas or a poet expressed his - 
ideas in his poem or that the bereaved widow showed expression 
to her sorrow. In such cases, to express seems to be to produce 
something or to do somethiug which externalizes the inner" 
feeling. But here is a question, whether the artist’s arts, poet’s * 
poem and widow’s tears have expressed in the same way as they 
have inside, their mind ? Like word and deed are, sometimes, 
in conflict, which allow either word or deed or thought and feel- ■ 
ing to be decisive. So also the external productions may some- 
times do not tally with the internal feeling, due to certain cause. 
It is also very difficult to point out here the causal system in . 
the factor of emotive language. It is crucial to grasp the impli- * 
cation of this causal theory here, although Stevenson wishes to 
explain all emotive meaning in causal terms. 

Emotions are more shadowy and elusive, less sharply outlined . 
than the conceptual structures of thought. Words tend to fit , 
emotions rather poorly. The deeper our emotions are the more 
difficult they are to express. Tennyson spoke of thoughts which 
do often lie too deep for tears. Perhaps he meant feeling rather* 
than thought in the narrow sense of conceptual ideas. And no 
doubt if they were too deep for tears they would be too deep for * 
words. Of our surface feelings, we talk freely. But when the: 
depth of personality is stunned we fall silent. The- 

emotion theory of mystical ineflfebility merely extends th^ 
psychological generalizations to cover the case of mystical con- 
sciousness. Ineffability, then becomes a matter of degree. The 
experience of falling in love at any rate for the first time may 
render the lover qieeditess. Themystk? ^perience profound, 
blessedness and joy, sometimes ecstBsy aiid raptnre. There may' 
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.also be feelings of awe and reverence for what is sacred and holy 
in his experience. The depth of his emotion accounts for his 
difiBcuIties with words.*® Various theories have been put forward 
to explain the expression of emotion, but there are serious diffi- 
■ culties with them. 

4.4 Concept of good 

I want to analyse the concept of good from the standpoint of 
ethical language. According to ethical non-naturalism, some 
ethical tenns are verbally indefinable. If you say that something 
has such and such consequences, you are making an empirical 
statement about it, but if yon say that having such and con- 
sequences is good, you are saying something quite different and 
not translatable into any empirical statements at all. To say that 
X has siKh and sudi cWacterktks, is to say one thing but to 
say that X is good quite another. Words such as ‘good’, 
‘right’, ‘ought’ are so fundamental in ethics that there are no 
other words by means of which to define them. 

The term ‘good’ is indefinable. It has no exact emotive equi- 
valent. The term is indefinable for the same reasons that ‘hurrah’ 
'K indefinable. A definiendum and its definiens have the ctitip 
meting. A sign whose meaning is draracterized and the charac- 
terizing sign do not have the same meaning. When sign y 
characterizes the meaning of sign X, the meaning of X b the 
referrent of Y, not the (psychological) meaning of Y. Thus 
the emotive meaning of ‘good’ is not defined when it b charao- 
terized.1* 

Let me now explain the concept of ‘good’, that how it becomes 
■■mdefinabie and inexpressible axxording to Plato, Kant. Hume 
Moore and Wittgenstein. 

.Plato 

Plato’s theo ry (rf idea is his me^ysics. This idea is tie 

*15. Staoe, W.T-, PhtiosopiiyL p. y|8i» 

16. Steemxm. qp.cit, p. 92, 
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idea of the Good. The idea of the good is the highest idea. For 
v^very idea is perfection in its kind. All the ideas have perfection 
in common. And just as the one beauiy is the idea which presides 
over all beautiful things, so the one perfection must be the 
supreme idea which presides over all the perfect ideas. The 
supreme idea, therefore, must be perfection itself, that is to say, 
the idea of the Good. 

There must be one highest idea, which is supreme over all 
the others. This idea will be the one final and absolutely real 
being which is the ultimate ground of itself, of the other ideas, 
and of the entire universe. This idea is, Plato tells us, the 
idea of the good. This highest idea of the good is indefinable 
and inexpressible. 

There is, however, one important defect in the dialectics of 
Plato. The supreme idea, he tells us, is the good. This being 
the ultimate reality, is the ground of all other ideas. Plato ought, 
therefore, to have derived all other ideas from it, but this he has 
not done. He merely asserts in a more or less dogmatic way, 
that the idea of the good is the highest, but does nothing to 
connect it with the other ideas. On the other hand it might, 
with equal force, be argued that since all the ideas are substances, 
therefore, the highest idea is the idea of substance. All that 
can be said is that Plato has left these matters in obscurity and 
has merely asserted that the highest idea is the good, which 
becomes indefinable and incommunicable. 

Consideration of the idea of good leads us naturally to enquire 
how far Plato’s system is teleological in character. A little 
consideration will show that it is out and out teleological. We 
can see this by studying the many lower ideas. Each idea is the 
perfection of its kind. And each idea k the ground of the 
existence of the individual objects which come under it. The 
teleology of Plato culminates in the idea of the good. That idea 
is the final explanation oL all other ideas, and of the entire 
universe. And to place the final ground of all thin^ in perfection 
itself means that the universe arises out of that perfect end 
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towards which all things move. 

God is identical with the idffi of tlK good. God is not a. 
personal God at all, ^ce the idea is not a per»m. The woid. 
‘God’, if used in this way, is merely a figurative term for the 
idea*' which becomes indefinable and inexpressible. The 
abstract language of mathematics and the technical prose of 
Philosophy, are inadequate for communication about the highest 
and most important forms about the meaning of life and its 
value for instance.*® 

Good, for Plato, means resemblance to the pure form, or 
universal model goodness, which serves as the standard for ail 
value judgements. Acticms are right, laws are just and people 
are virtuous to the degree to which they conform to the 
model Plato’s main goal in his ethical philosophy is to lead the 
way toward a vision of good. Pkto was the fouatamhead of the 
religious and idesdistk; ethics.*® 

Kant 

Kant himseff regarded the highest good as extremely impor- 
tant in the articulation of the critical philosophy. He even 
regarded the formulation and pursuit of thk ideal as the ‘chief 
<rf aU philosophy and the concept of dw! hipest good itself 
^ representing the world morality. 

Kant’s concept of higjiest good is derived from further 
examination of features of ioi)je<^or ends of pure practical 
reason. 

“Nothing can possibly be conceived in the worM or even out 
ofk,wl^ can ^ called ^jod, with qualffication, excejrt a 
SQod will The moral good foe Kant is idmitified with virtue 
qrqnaMtiestlmindiriatioatoweilbeiiig. The mMal good, tfat- 
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unqualified good of virtue, cannot as we have seen be taken to 
be identical with ‘the good for morality’ that is, with the object 
of pure practical reason. Such an object must include not only 
this unqualified and unconditional good, but also the quali- 
fied and conditioned ends or object of the finite rational 
will. 

The moral good cannot be a mere formal condition of ends, 
but must consist in an end whose promotion follows directly 
from the formal condition of all good ends. This end is virtue, 
man’s moral strength of will, which consists in the perfection of 
the disposition to make only a sufficient motive of action. Each 
morally good act is good only if it does promote this end by 
exemplying this striving in its formally legislative maxim. 

If the moral good is the imqualified object beings as ends in 
themselves, it would seem evident that our duty to pursue this 
our own moral good but the moral good of all men. But Kant 
himself seems in one passage to suggest that it is a man’s duty to 
further the moral perfection of others. 

It seems altogether proper to regard the critical moial philoso- 
phy, along with Kant in his most profound moral convictions, 
as holding that the moral good of all finite rational beings 
is the unqualified and unconditioned end of the finite rational 
moral agent. 

Throughout this discussion of Kant’s conception of the M|Jiest 
good, considerable emphasis has been given to this conditional 
relation between the moral and natural goods, between the 
legislative form of a maxim and the natural ends which axe 
directed to its material, between virtue as worthiness to be happy 
and human happiness. 

The highest good, as such an unconditioned, k .a ^y^ematie 
unity of ends, as the entire object of pure practical reason. Bi^ 
mcKc importantly the idea of the hi^ie^ good k an idea of an 
unconditioned, which alone makes possible fee tc^By of 
Kant expresses Urn fiMt abo^ feeM^iest goad hy 
calling it a fimlmd (Endzweck) that pnipc^e iMA iimfe m> 
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other as a condition of its possibOity. The highest good is thus 
conceived of also as the first end, the original end determined by 
the moral law. The end from which all others are derived. The 
highest good then, is not a unity of ends in the sense of a mere 
aggregate, it exists as an idea prior rationally to every particular 
end. We adopt in obedience to the law and is thought of 
as the teleological condition for all object of pure practical 
reason. 

The highest good of course is a philosophical conception 
and while it may play a role in ordinary rational 
morality. Kant does not intend toconfiise the idea of an 
unconditioned end of morality with an ordinary "duty’ of virtue an 
end which is also a duty. 

Categorical imperatives tell us what is good without qualifica- 
tion, the intrinsic or absolute or unconditioned good, ie good 
in itself, of simply the good in the strict and proper sense of 
the term. It concerns not the matter of the action or its intended 
result, but its form and the principle of which it is itself a result; 
and what is essentially good in it cansists in the mental 
disposition, let the consequence be what it may. This imperative 
may be called that of moraiity.^i 

It can be re-examined (in the Second Critique) the object of 
the moral will which is usually called ‘the highest good 
(Summum bonum). Kantian analysis reveals this to be a 
complex notion including within itself, the supreme good (bonum 
superemum) or virtue, and the worthiness to be happy, and 
*the whole and perfect good* (bonum consummatum) or the 
precise proportionment of virtue and worthiness to be happy 
with actual happiness.®^ highest good or Kant’s categorical 
imperative which he called ‘morality’ becomes inexpressible 
in language. 

Himie 

Hume h m emotivfet in moral philc«q[*y; he makes his fim 
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^concern in A Treatise of Human Ntuure and The Enquiries 
-that goodness and rightness of conduct could not be perceived 
or established by reason. In his ethical doctrines, Hume 
declared again and again that reason cannot be the absolute 
_guide. He maintained that we are determined in our behaviour 
by our feelings. In Hume’s own words ‘‘‘since morals, therefore, 
have an influence on the actions and affections, it follows that 
they cannot be derived from reason. . . . The rules of morality, 
therefore, are not conclusions of our action.’’^^ 

Hume however does not intend to say that reason is of no 
importance in moral judgments. No doubt, moral judgments 
are based on sentiments, but reason has its place in making the 
judgment. Hume accepts the contribution of cognitive elements 
to moral judgments, but he ascribes the most important role, 
here, to sentiment and emotions. A moral theory is non- 
cognitivistic, owing to its emphasis on non-cognitive elements. 
Because non-cognitivist need not totally elinroate cognitive 
elements. So Hume’s position is that of a non-cognitivist. 

Let us consider the question, what is good ? Commonly it is 
maintained that there is something in a particular action or a 
thing by virtue of which it is considered to be good or right. 
'Now the question is what is that something ? According to 
Hume, there is nothing in a thing or an action by virtue of which 
it may be said to be good or right. There is a certain kind of 
emotion — the emotion of approval or disapproval and the good- 
ness or rightness of an action consists in the feeling of approval 
or disapproval which it arouses. 

Hume’s moral predicates e.g. ‘good’, ‘right’, ‘bad’ etc. or 
moral judgments do not make any assertion about any matters 
of fact or relation of ideas. They only evoke emotion — the 
emotion of approval or disapproval. Hume means to say that 
no action can be virtuous or morally good unle^ the feeling is 
.aroused or is in conformity with the emotito of . approval 

.23. y A Treatise Emmm.Nature^ p.4^. 
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good-ness is not an objective quaMty belonging to facts or actions,, 
but it is produced or given to an obiect or action by our emotion 
of approval. Hume maintains the same view in regard to« 
beauty. 

Thus the chief characteristics of emotivism. are present in. 
Hume’s moral philosophy.. Here we get the sense of inexpressi- 
bility in Hume’s concept of goodness and rightness. 

G.E. Moore 

One of the most influential of contemporary ethical intuitionists,. 
G.E. Moore maintains that all ethical propostions are based on. 
the notion of ‘Good’. The question how ‘good’ is to be defined,, 
is the most fundamental in all EtihicSi 

What then is good ? How is good to be defined ? Now it 
may be thought that this is a verbal question. A definition does^ 
indeed often mean the expressing of one word’s meaning in other 
words. But this is not the sort of definition I am asking for. 
Such a definition can never be ultimate importance in any study 
except lexicography. If I am asked ‘what is. good’*?, my answer 
is that good is good, and that is the end of the matter. Or if' 
I am asked ‘how is good to be defined’ ?, my answer is that, 
it cannot be defined and that is all I have to say about 

Moore begins by saying that ‘good*^ has no definition because 
it is a simple notion and has no parts, just as ‘yellow’ is a simple 
iK)tion, that just as you cannot, by any manner of means, explain 
it, what yellow is, so you canned expldn what good is. 25 

When we say that the thing is good, it is incapable of any defi- 
nition, in the ostm important sense of that word. The most 
important sense of ‘definition’’ is that in which a definition states- 
what are the parts which invariably compose a certain whole,, 
and in this sense ‘good* has no- defisitiem beeause it is simple .and; 
has no parts. Prof. Henry Sidgwkk also stated that good is am 
‘m^nalysable notion’. 

24. G-E. Moore, 

25- Wd,p*9. 
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Thus ‘good’ is indefinable and unana}5?sable because it k 
‘Simple and has no parts. Only a complex thing can be defia ed 
The object of definition in Moore’s analysis is not the ’word 
‘good’ but the metalinguistic entity ‘goodness’. So we can only 
understand him as saying that the word ‘good’ is indefinable. 

Moore meant that it was a mistake to attempt to define ‘good’ 
in terms of anything else. He thought that most of the tradi- 
tional ethics erred by explaining morality by means of something 
non-moral. Thus the utilitarians equated the good with the 
useful, the hedonists identified it with the pleasant, others 
explained it as“ God’s will,, and so on. Moore’s contention is 
that all of these theories confuse ‘ethical facts’ with natural 
facts. 

This is perhaps best understood in the context of logical 
'positivism. ‘Facts’ for these thinkers have indicated were wha!t 
'Can be verified empirically. But there is no way of verif^ung 
:goodness in this way unless we reduce goodness to something 
else, utility for instance. Hence Moore claimed that ethical 
facts were simply -a different kind of fact Most of the analysts 
•of this period agreed with Wittgenstein that there were no ethical 
facts. They agreed with Moore that to explain ethics in terms of 
natural facts would be to commit the “naturalistic fallacy” and 
ihey also held with Wittgenstein, that all meaningful statements 
must be factually verifiable. They concluded that there "was no 
’Way of discussing ethics.^® 

Moore points out that the proposition diat Good is n<^ 
identical with any natural or metaphysical paroperty. If it is 
.analysable at all, it mvolves in its amlysis some ummlysable 
notion which is not Batumi or metaphyskai Ti^t some mmear 
lysable notion cf this sort is invedved m Ethics. It may be toie 
ithat good is uimalysaMe and the^fore cannot be expiessed bf 
, other words whkh contain an of it 

In oondusion we may rake a g^ieral : bow can aai^ 

-26. lames^ V., Me Glynn, SJ. and JuIb?, Modem Ethimf 
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oae possibly piove that ‘good* is the name o£ simple indefinable 
quality ? I think it will be agreed that a proposition will be 
considered as proved if we could provide the following, 
premiss : 

1. If P then q (either not P or q) 

2. P, 

Thus ‘good’ is the name of a simple mdefinable quality (P)^ 
can be logically established if we could find some data of 
Such that either not P or P. It seems to me that the required P‘ 
will have to be the way or ways we use the word ‘good’ or 
proposition containing the word ‘good’. If we could show that 
the way we use ethkal words and proposition will not be possible 
unkss we believe that there is a simple and unique quality, we- 
would have succeeded in proving that we must accept that there 
is such an entity. Ibis can be done only by a careful exami^ 
nation of the function of ethical words and ethical propositions.- 

Wit^^tein 

In his Lecture on Ethics Wittgenstein emphasizes the diffci- 
reiK:e betwmi absolute judgm^ts of value and relative judgm^t 
of value. Words such as ‘good’, important right have a relative^^ 
and anabsohite use. For example, if I say that this is a good.' 
chair, I may be referring to its adequacy in fulfilling certaim 
purposes. But I can reverse my judgment as follows— this is* 
not a good chair, since I no lon^r want to relax, but to work., 
like, this relative use of word ‘good’, Wittgenstein illustrates the- 
difference whore ought is concerned in the following example, 

Su|^x>se that I could play tennis and one of you saw mer 
pla 3 mig and saM, Veil, you pky pretty badly’ and suppose li 
answered, T know, I am playing badly but I do not want to pky 
any betlo*,’ all the other men couM say would be ‘ah% then aE 
zi^t. Butsiq^x^Ihad toM<meof youaf^epc^^ouslkandlie 
came up to me md md, ‘you are behaving like a. beast’, and 
Am 1 were to say» T know I bdiave badly,, bi^ thm 1 do nc^ 
want to bdiave any bdtter’ ; amid he then say ‘ah’, then thatl is^ 
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all right ? Certainly not, he would say Veil you ought to want 
to behave better’. Here we have an absolute judgment of value, 
whereas the first instance was one of a relative judgment.®’ 

in the Lecture on Ethics Wittgenstein says mainly three 
experiences have absolute value. First is what he calls his 
experience par-excellence in which he wonders at the existence 
of the world. Second is the experience of feeling absolutely 
safe, nothing can injure me whatever happens. Third is the 
experience of feeling guilty, about which he says very little. His 
first experience is called mystical which cannot be expressed. 

Since goodness or badness cannot be qualities of the world* 
they must be qualities of the willing subject. According to 
Wittgenstein, what is good and evil is essentially the I, not the 
world (N 58.16). As the subject is not a part of the world, 
but a pre-supposition of its existence, so good and evil are 
predicates of tbe sub^ not properties in the world (N 28.16). 
‘^My will is good or evil” (N 1L6.16). But what do good and 
evil mean ? Wittgenstein tells us in the Note-book : ^^Simply 
the happy life is good, the unhappy bad” (30.7.16) or I am 
either happy or unhappy, that is all. It can be said, good or 
evil do not exist (8.716). Thus there is only one categorkal impera- 
tive me happy’ (8.7,16, 29,7). 

According to Wittgenstein, values are not facts. Facts may 
have value, but so it seems, Value is what is other than fact 
That a fact has value is not a formal Tact’ about thk fact ; if 
whatever is m the world is a fact, values cannot be in the 
world. 

‘‘The sense of the world must lie outside the world. In the 
world, everything is as it is and everythmg happens as it does 
happen, in it no value rasts and if it it would have no vahie ” 
(Tratcatus 6.41) 

If there is any value that does have value, it must lie outdde 

27. FhOips, D.Z., The FMIosapky af religiom, ‘Hjeigloiis hdki and 
language games*, p. 122. 
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the v^bole spber^.of what happens and is th^ case. ... It must 
lie outside the world. 

If the world is to be conceived in this way, as assign whose 
‘key of interpretation’ is its value, i.e. its ethical attributes, it 
^1 have a sense independent of its form. The word representing 
duties, values, obligations, good are the subject of the ethical 
attributes. Obviously it is impossible to speak about values, 
since language is a set of pictures of facts, and the subject ethics 
is beyond facts. 

In the proposition of 6.41, Tractaius, Wittgenstein says 
‘In the world everything is as it is, and everything happens as 
it does happen, in it no value exists if it did, would have no 
Wuc.’ 

If there is any value that does have value, it must lie outside 
the whole sphere of what happens and is the case.^s 

Ethical propositions as usually understood, do not state facts, 
do not state what happens to be the case. On the contrary, they 
try to say that certain situations are good or bad, ought-not-to 
exist and so on, they pass judgment on what happens to be the 
case. Ethical propositions thus purport to say something ‘higher^ 
than ordinary descriptive propositions which merely state facts. 
But if the doctrines of the Tractatus are correct, such thin gs 
cannot be said.*® 

Wittgenstein says in 6.42. of the Tractatus that ‘it is clear that 
ethics cannot be expressed. Ethics are transcendental. He said 
in the proposition 6.52, we feel that even when all possible scien- 
tific questions have been answered, the problems of life remain 
osmpletely untouched. Of course, there are then no questions 
left and in itself is the answer. 

Wittgenstein even said that the point of the Tractatus was 
cflifcal, and that the more important part of the book was the 
^ that he did not write. Hememt that, among th,e things 
that cannot be s aki, tiiose which he did not even try to put into 

'M, 6.41. 

29. Pildjor, G., The TMlos^hy p, |6i. 
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words, — religion, morality and aesthetics — are more important 
than the one that he did try to put into words, philosophy. 

Wittgenstein’s positive attitude towards mystical is abundantly 
substantiated by recent publications of Wittgenstein, i.e. Lecture 
on Ethics and Waismann’s (Notes on Talks with Wittgenstein). 
He is reported to have said in 1929 ‘Man has the urge to thrust 
against the limits of language. Think for instance about one’s 
astonishment that anything exists. This astonishment cannot be 
expressed in the form of a question and there is no answer to 
it. Anything we can say must, a priori, be only nonsense. 
Nevertheless we thrust against the limits of language . . . .But the 
tendency, the thrust, point to something .... I can only say I do 
not belittle this human tendency. I talk my hat off to it ... . For 
me the facts are unimportant. But what man means when he says 
that ‘the world exists’ lies close to my heart’.®® 

And he concluded his lecture on ethics with the following : ‘My 
whole tendency and I believe the tendency of all men whoever 
tried to write or talk ithics or Religion was to run a^inst the 
boundaries of language. Thus running a^inst the walls of 
our cage is perfectly absolutely hopeless. Ethics, so far as it 
springs from the desire to say something about the ultimate 
meaning of life, the absolute good, the absolute valuable can be 
no science. What it says does not add to our knowledge in any 
sense. But it is a document of a tendency in the human mind 
which I personally cannot help respecting deeply and I would 
not for my life ridicule it.®^ 

Thus according to Wittgenstein ethics is transcendental and is 
without facts, so our ordinary language is not applicable to it. 
So he said whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent. 
(7 Tractatus), 


30. TOttgenstein, under winer kreis, pp- 68-118 

31. Fann, Wittgenstein's conception of PMhsophy^ pp. 28, 29 
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5.1 Artandfedi^ 

The problems of aesthetics are usually complex and critical!. 
Here I wish to deal with the controversial problem of aesthetic' 
expression. 

Probably no conviction is more deeply held in modem aesthe- 
tic theory than that works of art express what cannot be expre- 
ssed in ordinary discourse. 

John Dewey puts it in this way : If all meaning be adequa- 
tely expr^sed by words, the art of painting and music would not" 
exist There arc values and meanings that can be express only ' 
by immediately visible and audible qualities and to ask what" 
they mean in the sense of something that can be put into words . 
is to deny their distinctive existence.^ 

Mrs. Langer has more recoatly put it in this way : ‘*What 
does art seek to express ? Every work of art expresses, more or* 
less purely, more or less subtly, not feelings and emolioiis which 
the artist has but feeling and emotions the artfet knows.”" 

1. Kramik, W.T., "‘Art and ineSable** The Joumal of Huiosoi^y, 1961, . 

Vot58. p. 309. 
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SucIi knowledge is not expressible in ordinary discourse. The 
reason for this inefiabiiity is not that the ideas to be expressed 
are too high, too spiritual or too anything else, but that the 
forms of feeling and the forms of discursive expression are logi- 
cally irxommensurate, so that any exact concepts of feeling — ^and 
emction cannot be projected into the logical form of literal 
language. Verbal statement ... is almost useless for conveying 
knowledge about the precise character of. our affective life.”- 

Dewey again says that w^e cannot with ordinary^ prose dis- 
course, reproduce in w’ords a single emotion or rather the sugges- 
tion here is that w e could if only we had more than one lifetime 
in which to do it. Of course we have only one lifetime, so we 
cannot. But poets, novelists can. This is atleast part of the sub- 
stance of Dewey’s complaint that ail meanings cannot be adequa- 
tely expressed in words.^ 

Mrs. hanger’s complaint is similar to Dewey’s. All works of 
art she says express ‘forms of feeling’ they give us, ‘insight into 
the nature of sentences'. And the trouble with ordinary discourse 
is that its forms are ‘logically incommensurate with the forms of 
feeling'. At least part of what this means is that ordinary lan- 
guage cannot convey to us ‘the precise character’ of feelings 
because crude designations like ‘joy’, ‘sorrow’, ‘fear’, tell us as 
little about vital experience as general words like ‘place’, ‘thin^’ 
etc. tell us about the world of our perception.*^ 

In sum, Dewey says that language cannot reproduce the 
feelings that works of art express and evoke and Mrs. Danger 
says that language connot give us insight into or knowledge of 
feelings whereas works of art can. 

Dewey says that we cannot ‘reproduce in words’ the feelings 
that works of art give us. Experienced events tmd situations 
have unk|i^ md miduplkated qualities that ‘intf^gnate’ the 
they cwoke. The fear I experience jn situatioii-l k 

2. Ibid, p. m 

.3. Ihidi, p.31%. 

4. .p- 310, 
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not the same as sitaation-2 because situation-l is not the same as 
situation-2, and the properties that serve to distinguish one situa- 
tion from the other impregnate or qualify emotion in each case. 

So if I really wanted to reproduce in words the experience of fear 
in the two situations, I should have to add all of these qualifica- 
tions which serve to distinguish the two situations and make them . 
unique. And presumably so many qualifications would need 
to be added that it would take more than one lifetime to add 
them.® 

But can art be superior to language in this respect ? Language 
is also capable of evoking emotions, and why could not evoke 
the same emotions as worLs of art or any other, concrete situa-* 
tions- But every situation is unique. If this is the case, then it 
is quite clear that works of art cannot do what they are supposed 
to do, any more than language can. For suppose I experience 
fear in situation X. I cannot communicate or reproduce that 
feeling in language, at least not in ordinary or specific discourse, 
because I cannot bring in all of these qualifications that would be 
necessary to do so. 

Suppose I write a poem or paint a picture. But the poem or* 
picture cannot communicate, or cannot ‘reproduce’ my feelings 
either. To be sure, it does not attempt to describe situation X' 
or the fear I felt in that situation. Inst^d it builds up a new* 
concrete situation, which cannot evoke my fer. For my poem 
or picture is now an item in anew situation very unlike the 
situation X, in which there was no poem or picture. Besides 
the poem that I write has certain feelings and emotions, at a 
particular time. But afterwards I may not have that feeling or 
meaning. Thus it is not po^ible to communicate my actual 
feelings in that poem. Here we may say that the poem or piece 
of art is obscure and symbolic. 

It is quite clear that no emotion can conceivably be commimi-' 
dated or ‘leproduced’ as Dew^ wants k to be. For Etewey 


5. im, p,318. 
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is making a self-contiadictory demand both on language and on 
art. 

Let us analyse the specific complaints of Dewey and Mrs. 
langera^mst the adequacy of language. These complaints are 
not aimed at inadequacies or defects of language for which there 
is thought to be any remedy, and it is a curioiis sort of deficiency 
or inadequacy for which there is in theory no remedy. Suppose 
a complained that there must be something wrong with his 
protractor because with it he could not draw a square circle. 
This complaint is unreasonable at best and at worst no complaint 
at all. The complaints against languagethat we have been 
considering are, I think, of this order. They do not strike at 
remediable dfficulties and hence they do not strike at inadequa- 
cies or defects of language at all. They do not point to something 
that language cannot do or that art can do better than language 
can. It is one thing to complain that one does not have the 
words, or the right words to express or to describe his feelings, 
it is quite another thing to complain that there can be no words 
to express or describe his feelings. Ordinarily we do not complain 
that language is inadequate to express or describe our feelings 
but that we are inadequate to express or describe them on parti- 
cular occasions. 

Take the complaint commom to Dewey, Laager and also Prall 
that language cannot name certain feelings. On any ordinary 
interpretation of ^naming’ this is manifestly not the case. What 
kind of naming is it then for which they think that language 
is inherently inadequate ? This is not easy to decide. Presuma- 
bly it h some sort of ‘specific or exact’ naming for the complaints 
about language’s lack of specificity in its names for feelings 
and emotions.® 

It is not to deny that works of art serve purposes which language, 
•<Hdiimry and technical, does not serve. Works of art do have 
*miues and meaning’ not ordinarily found in common or 
^sdentifk: dfccours^. But it is to deny that there are meanings 


k6. Ibid, p. 3IS. 
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£hat cannot be said or communicated by m^ms of langaa^ but 
can be said or communicated by works of art. Works of 
art may serve as vehicles of illumination and enii^tenment, but 
they do not do so, by saying that unsayable, communicating the 
incommunicable. However, to deny that works of art are essen- 
tially or necessarily vehicles of communication of information is 
not thereby to make art a trivial concern. 

Bergson draws the most radical contrast between art and 
kngoage. For him, art functions more as a source of pure 
metaphysical insight and understanding than as a purposefully 
employed medium of human communication. “So art . . . has no 
other object than to burst aside the utilitarian symbols, the 
conventional and socially accepted generalities; in short, every- 
thing that veils reality from us, in order to bring us face to face 
with reality itself.’”^ Bergson views art as portraying something 
essentially concrete, individual, non-conventional and thus 
uniquely real. 

Prall’s view shares much in common with this Ber^onian 
critique of language. Prall holds that there is a qualitative 
experiential content presented in experience from which language 
abstracts and generalizes for purely practical or theoretic 
reasons; where for Bergson language distorts throu^ somdiow 
reshaping that which is given, for Prall language is unfaithful to 
reality because it fails to adequately preserve or reproduce 
everything which is originally given, specially a certain ‘feeling* 
which Prall claims is always found in the aesthetic surfeces of 
things directly experienced.^ Therefore, though Bergson 
and Prall diSer with respect to predsely how langrm^ 
distorts or alters experience, both agree that knguage do^ in 
.feet fail to feithfuUy rejnesent reality as it is. In eadi 
case, this is a deficiency from whidh art is supped to be 
peculiarly free. 

7. Bergsos, BU Lmgh&^Jrmm the eeike^km cmmdy^ W. S|*plier 

p. 162. 

.8. Ibkl, p. 163. 
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His general propoation, however, that linguistic d^criptioa 
must necessarily distort reality while artistic representation is . 
somehow capable of things as they really are a part from . 
symbolic convention, is open to familiar objection which Good- 
man purposes vigorously in both language or art and the way 
the world is, the difiBculties lie just in assuming it makes any sense 
to begin with to talk about the world or our experience of it, . 
independent of some conventionally devised scheme of symbolic 
description or representation. Goodman argues that there is no ^ 
standard of finality to the world with respect to which different 
modes of description or representation may be compared simply 
becai^ according to him the world is only as it may be appro- 
priately d^ribed or represented in the first place. 

Neither true description nor realistic representation capture the 
world in this noa-conventional, non-interpretive sense just because 
there is nothing thus to capture. 

In this context the claim that language distorts reality while 
art does not, or does so less seriously, appears unsupportable and 
hard to fathom.® 

5.2 Art as a symbol 

The work of art is a symbol of human feelings. Art in general 
is defined by Mrs. Langer as ‘the creation of forms symbolic of' 
human feeiing.’^*^ Meaning is conveyed through symbols, such 
as language. In regard to language Mrs. Langer accepts, 
Wittgenstein’s theory of fte Tractatus according to which 
language pictures facts. A proposition is a pkture of a structure 
— the structure of a state of afiairs. The pkture is essentially a , 
symbol of what it r^Mxsents. 

It is a limitation of this theory language that only tho^ 
fac^ wliidi cm be pktured cm be thought sAout or talked 
about ‘Ev^ything that can be thought at all can be dioti^t 
B^esyibm g te cm be said can betsaMjdea^^4.1L6) 

% Gooteaii*s, Op. dt, p. 6-10. 

10. Lai^er, S.K., Feelmg md From^ 27.. 
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Whereof one cannot speak, thefeof one innst be silent (T 7).^ 
According to Mrs. Langer what is inexprepssible in the 
discursive symbolism of language is "subjective experience’, 
emotion, feeling and wish from which only symptoms come to 
us in the form of metaphysical and artistic fancies 

The two basic assumptions are that language is the only means 
of articulating thought and everything which is not speakable 
thought is feeling. They are linked together because all genuine 
thinking is symbolic and the limits of the expre^ive medium and 
therefore, really the limits of our conceptual powers. Further- 
more, a symbol is used to particular ideas of something we wish 
to think about and until we have a fairly adequate symbolism we 
cannot think about it. 

Let us analyse the non-discursive symbol of Mrs. Langer. The 
most familiar sort of non-discursive symbol, a picture like 
language, it is composed of elements that represent various 
respective constituents in the object, but these elements are not 
units with independent meaning. The areas of light and diade 
that constitute a portrait, photograph for instaiK^e, have no 
significance by themselves- The same is obviously true of pain- 
ting, drawing etc. 

Since we have words, there can be no dictioimry of n^anihgs 
for lines, shading of other elements of pictorial technique. A 
pKJture has to be schematized if it is to be capable of various 
meanings. Without the help of words this generalization if 
possibleiat all, is inconomunicabte.^^ 

Apart from the non-discursive symbol of art there fe aho a 
presentational symbol. Presentational symbok are symfeok of 
feeling and works of art are symbols of this kmd. PresenfatioBal 
symbols differ from discinrive ^mibols in several imporlai:^ 
respectsi Discursive symbols Imve a vocabulary whkh k the 
Ttnit of meaning. These meanings axe fixed and definaUe or 

11. Wittgenstein, Tracmus (4.11 6817). 

IZ lao&s, Ch?- rit, p. 27. 

13. ljas^»S,,PInlwsxi^mamwk£y, p. 76-7S. 
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^siatebie. But here I am ncrf; concerned with this type of 
discursive symbol. Presentational symbols on the other hand 

•have no vocabulary, they are untranslatable, and cannot directly 
convey generalities. “irectiy 

^ presentational 

symbols. What reasons are there to believe that works of art 
«e symbols of this kind ? Are they indeed symbols of feeling ? 
Mrs. ^nger discusses this point at considerable length in the 
case of music. xMusic can be explained on the assumption that 

Mrs. hanger’s position can be summed up hi the followine 
^ton from feetog and Form -“What art expresses is not 

th?°®’ T “ l^g*^ge does not express 

actual things and events but ideas of them.” She also savs ‘for 

purpose of logical analysis art h unsystematic, it involves ^ 

^nstmt play of formulative, abstractive and projective acts based 

on a disconcertmg variety of principles. The several kinS^ 

attraction allow niany different logical projectio^^ to mingle k 

the making of one complex symbol, the created image and 
pre^nts the artist’s idea, the work of art which consequentlv is 
analysabie many angle set of tenns ’w tly is 

According to W.M. Urban, language k not the only svmbohV 
orm. In mt, rehgion and science itself, non-linguistic svmhok 
are employed. In art the religion the 

u — ® “adequately e^ressible in words 

W says all mtotioBs which we supply to concept c priori 
- . . are either schematic or symbob ©f which ih*- fif 

^ <ta th. iMtt, 

A symbol » ite opposed w u,, dirairaiw bw to'te 

14 . Kmit, Critiqm &>f Jud'gmem, p, 

15. Langer, S.K., The Journal of AeMkMi/rx mmA a # • • - 

Vol. 22. “Abstraction in Aif'. ^ 380 

16. Urban, WM., Lmguege aad Ufafity. p. UQ. 
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^intuitive. H. Flanders Dunbar classified symbols into tiiree 
classes, viz., (i) extrinsic or arbitrary ; (2) intrinsic or descrip- 
tive; (3) insight symbol. Here we are mainly concerned with 
the intrinsic and iiKight symbol. The symbols of art and religion 
are chiefly of this type. 

Insight symbols are always intrinsic. An example of insight 
symbol is that of lion as the symbol of courage and lamb as the 
symbol of meekness or patience. The peculiar character of such 
symbols .lies in the fact that they do not point to, or lead to, but 
they lead into. They do not merely represent, through partial 
coincidence, characters and relations, they are or atleast are 
isupposed to be a vehicle or medium of insight. Both intrinsic 
and insight symbols use images and ideas taken from narrow and 
.more intuitiable relations and use them as expressions for more 
universal and ideal relations whidi because of their pervasiveness 
:and ideality are not directly expresribleA*^ 

According to Hegel, in the symbolical stage, art ^'with its 
yeaning, its fermentation, its mystery and subKinity,”^^ is 
'symbolic not in the sense in ^icfa all art may be saM lo depend 
upon a certain natural symbcflisitt wherein emotion, thought and 
*experience assumeaesthetfciaeaiiing, but in&^ restricted 
^hich the symbol is put over against or outside of the idea or 
^experiences!^ 

Symbolical art TCveak man as begmning to ccrae to 
jspiritual self-consdcwassaess and to recognise himself in mtoe. 
Hence die idea is indAiite, ol^ure and ill coniprehmcfcd. It 
icannotsmbfugale the mastte*lo embody it There isadefe^ti^- 
nessm the ideas, in the ccmtent of art, and iiKJ's^tably, m tie 
formof art.*® 


17. Urbaia,Op.cit.,p. 415. 

IS, Hegel, Friedrich, The Philosc^y of Fiiie Art, by T.F JB. Ommstcm, 
p, 104. 

19. Krox, Israel., Vm aeMetk t^eoi^s of Mom, H^gel -md 
kauer^ pp, &86. 

30. Ibid, p. 86, 
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The supreme and uniquely characteristic symbolic art is; 
architecture. Architecture builds the temple for God, but it 
does not yet express him. The building and the id^, according, 
to Hegel, which it symbolises is disparate. The ideal cannot be 
realized as a concrete spirituality in the material and medium of' 
architecture. The forms of architecture are inadequate to the 
idea,-i Thus the symbol of architecture, particularly on the 
temples and caves (e.g. Konark, Khajuraho, Ajanta and Ellora) 
are so compheated that it is very difficult to get the meaning, and 
to describe. 

53 Probleiiis in aesthetic exjNressioii 

The expression theory of art fe commonly discussed by all 
theories of art. Art is generally an expression of h uman feelings,. 
This is a view held hy a large number of artists in various 
media (music, poetry, drama, paintmg, sculpture, architecture,, 
films). But what is it that is expressed ? Some say that art is 
self-expression. ^^In art, the artist is expressing himself— which 
raises the question how his expression is different in art from 
what it is in kughing or ciying, sniiling or groaning. Others say 
that the artist is ‘"expressing somethmg about life” (not neces- 
sanly his own feelings) but is this equivalent to saying something' 
about life ? And can a composer, for example, truly be said to- 
be saying something in his musical eomposition 

John Hospers in hfe Introduction to Aesthetics criticizes the 
view that art is expression, by distinguishing several senses of* 
the crucial word ‘express’. Ej^ession in one sense is somethmg. 
a person does, an activity havmg to do with manifesting his inner 
feelings in some outward form or behaviour. A person may do- 
this when he creates a work of art, just as he inay> do thk in any. 
other activity in which he enga^v. But do^ thift tcH us any-" 
thing about the nature of the' prodiict thereby produced, thai r 

is ^x)d m yaJuaHe m Seoemdlyr 

21. lad,pp.^.87. 

22. Boqpm, X<ed.) p. it 
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'^express’ may also be used equivalently to ‘evoke’, in this sense, 
to say that music expresses sadness is to say merely that it evokes 
a feeling of sadness in me or makes me feel sad. But to say that 
the music evokes this response in me is not to say what the 
music itself is like or indeed that it will effect anyone else in the 


same way.-® 

However, the expression involves mainly two factors. One is 
the expression of art and other is the expression of the artist. 
Here 1 am distinguishing art from the artist. The artist generally 
expresses his feeling through the work of art. But feeling an 
emotion, which are the necessary elements of art, cannot be 
expressed by the artist. Secondly, the piece of art also does not 
express properly its meaning and idea. Thus both arts and artists 
•are inexpressible to certain extent. 

Art is the expression of emotion, but such expression neither 
aims at ‘arousing’ emotion in others, nor is it a mere ‘betrayal’ 
of the bodily changes that mark the release of normal emotion. 
The aesthetic experience, or artistic activity, is the experience of 

expressing one’s emotions and that which expresses them is the 

total imaginative activity called indifferenatly language or art. 

When a man is said to express an emotion, what is being said 
about him comes to this. At first, he is conscious of having an 
emotion, but not conscious of what this emotion is. All he is 
conscious of is a perturbation or excitement, which he feels 
going on within him, but of whose nature he is ignorant. Thus 
the artistic expression is very often checked and choked due to 


the arousing of emotion. „ j 

The other aspect of art is the intuition. Accordmg to Benedetto 
Croce, art is vision or intuition. Art or beauty is nothing more 
than ‘intuition’, the preconceptual stage of thought, and m 
« itirely distinct from materM reality, from the useful, fixm the 

•pleasant, from moral conduct and from conceptual knowledge.^ 


■23.liMd, p. 8. , « ,, 

24. Croce, B., essence af i^. « 
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For Croce, art being intuition, has no definite conceptuaL 
content. Content of intuition according to Croce, can be internal 
or external. But according to Kant, it could be external only 
and according to Hegel, internal only. The artistic intuition is 
free from spatial and temporal relations, according to Croce... 
Thus the artistic expression becomes the inner speech and not. 
external utterance. 

Another point to note here is — ^what exactly is the manner of’ 
communication ? Generally we may say that art communicates 
ideas or feeling. But the same ideas and feelings are also 
communicated to us by letters. What a painting communicates, 
that is not the same in case of a letter. The content of the 
letter can be clearly reveated, whereas the painting or an. 
art does not communicate its ideas or feeling in the same- 
way. 

When we say ‘the rose is red*, here we describe the rose, not 
the colour red. Similarly when we say music is sad, we only 
describe the music but not the sadness. The relation betweea^ 
the rose and its colour is certainly not expression. The rose* 
does not express or communicate its colour. It may show it* 
m the right li^t but this is not an expressive use of show. 

We may admit that in a very strict seme communication of' 
aesthetic expenence and indeed of any experience ia impossible- 
Without denying the force of the coBHnuokation theory. Expe- 
rience, and aesthetic experience is no doubt persoml and private 
and BO persoxial and i^vate experience ever literaDy be; 
communkated to another one. 

5.4 aesthetic 

Smi 

K^iBa.tmaeee!adem&t m his PluJosopty. He has dealt 
<rf tatpefieBGe, ( 1 ) thefaetkaL. (2) practical 
airi (3) aesthetic ia his three critiques. The three critiques are- 
ohiqae of pure reason, critique of practical reason and critiqiie: 
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of higher moBtal faculties, e.g. (1) UudeKtandiBg, (2) Rea^n, 
asd (3) Judgment, corresponding to the three ultimate modes of 
consciousness. 

Aesthetic experience, according to Kant, is experience of 
harmoBy between free imagination and free understanding, houiid 
up wdth the mere apprehension of the form of an object of 
intuition.-^ It is purely subjective and universally valid. 

Kant is concerned with the principles of a priori in his 
Critique of Judgment. Aesthetic is the science of rules of sensi- 
bility in general, just as Logic is the science of rules of under- 
standing. Kant thus partly seems to accept Baumgarten’s view 
of aesthetic in so far as he holds that aesthetics is the science of 
sensible knowledge i.e. knowledge that sensibility yields. 
Sensuous knowledge is intuitive knowledge. It is in immediate 
relation to the object. It gives materials to all thought. It 
necessarily conforms to the a priori forms of sensibility, S|m€e 
and time. It does not represent the thing as it is. It gives us 
appearances only. It has no elements, which may be apprehended 
as common to other ideas. 

The undefined object of an intuitive or sensuous knowledge as 
presented above, is a phenomenon. Kant’s theory is that the 
world of our experience, the so-called phenomenal world, is the 
product both of something which we are presented with, and the 
a priori conditions supplied by the mind. The mind is viewed as 
something like a vast blank form which determines the kinds of 
answers that can be given, but not the specific content, which 
only experience can determine. The forms of intuition, the 
logical functions of judgment und the categories fix the nece^iy^ 
conditions of both experience and knowled^, but the actual 
content arises only from ^owthing iwfeiwdmtof ThM 
the phenomenal work! b the real The cewtent of ti» 

world is beyo^ our experience, which mmot be siwi 

expressed. . 

,25. Bernard, J.H., (tr.) Emu's Critique of Jrndgmem^ pp. 30-33.,, , ■ 
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In the Transcendental Aesthetic, we find two forms of a priori 
knowledge — space and time, which Kant called the forms of intui- 
tion. Kant’s view of space and time cMered from that of the 
English empiricists, who have asserted that space and time can be 
derived only from experience. Kant asserted the opposite. 
Space and time are not a posteriori^ he insisted, they are prior to 
experience, indeed they make experience possible. Above all,, 
space is not an empirical concept. Kant says that space cannot 
be applied to the thing in itself. It is an a priori form of per- 
ception which underlies the phenomenal world. It is subjective, 
not objective.-^ Kant’s treatment of time parallels that of 
space, 

Kant’s philosophy is the philosophy of the a priori. His chief 
contribution to aesthetics, therefore, is naturally his establishing 
the fundamental a priori principle of judgment. Aesthetic is 
transcendental philosophy based on principles a priori. In 
aesthetics of Kant, understanding and free-imagination both are* 
required. So far I have discussed this understanding which is 
the faculty of knowledge. This faculty of knowledge which is- 
subjective experience becomes inexpressible in the field of aesthe- 
tic. Thus the thing-in-itself is thoroughly independent of human 
minds. Human minds cannot know it as it is in itself. 

According to Kant, imagination is of three kinds — (1) reproduc- 
tive, (2) productive and (?) free or aesthetic.^^ Aesthetic 
imagination alone is free because it is independent of the laws of 
fee understanding. It is productive and spontaneous. A 
beautiful object furnishes the imagination simply with such a 
form. I m a g in a tion, as a free productive faculty is an aspect of 
creative gamB. It is free from the law of association, which 
omtrolsempirkal imagination. No definite thought or concept, 
bowevo:, can adequately represent a areation of free imagination. 

i deas whkh cannot be made completely intel- 
M, Mayer, F., Mimry of Modem Philosophy^ p. 297. 

27. Cas^her, H.W-, A Commaitary on Kant’s Critique of JudgmenU 

p.%. 
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ligible by language. In case of the creation of art, free imagi- 
nation which constitutes the soul of art, cannot therefore, be 
adequately presented in language, 

Kant divides arts into two kinds — (1) mechanical, and (2) 
aesthetic. He defines them as follows : 

‘'If art (product of art) which is adequate to the cognition of 
a possible object performs the actions requisite therefore merely 
in order to make actual, it is mechanical art; but if it has for its 
immediate design the feeling of pleasure, it is called aesthetic 

art.”2s 

Before we proceed further with the discussion of this point it 
is necessary to point out that Kant’s aesthetical art is of two 
kinds — (1) pleasant art and (2) fine art. The product of the 
former is simply meant to please its lovers. Cookery, for instance, 
may be called a pleasant art, because it is concerned with produc- 
ing what is agreeable to the palate. Fine art, on the other hand, 
is concerned with the production of something, which does not 
yield mere sensuous satisfaction. A product of fine art makes us 
conscious of the harmony between our cognitive faculties, imagi- 
nation and imderstanding. Its production is not controlled by 
an objective purpose or a definite concept.^ Thus when the 
definite concept of fine art is not available then naturally it 
becomes inexpressible in our language. 

Kant surveys the aesthetic judgment from the viewpoints of 
quality, quantity, relation and modality which are the four 
determinants of the beautiful. 

According to quality, the judgment of Ta^e (that is, the 
pleasure which constitutes its predicate) is disinterested. Kant 
gams up the first moment, ‘Taste is the faculty of judging of an 
object or a method of representiug it by an entirely disinterested 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. The object of such satisfaction is 
called beautiful.’®® 

28. Kant, (Bernard, tr.). Op. cit, p, 32. 

’^9. Cassirer, Op cit., p. 269. 

JKanf s Critique of Judgment, tr. by J.H. Bemaid, p. 55. 
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According to quantity, ‘the beautiful is that which apart from 
coiKsepts is represented as the object of a universal satisfaction.’®^ 
Here Kant stresses that beautifiil is the object of a universal 
satisfaction apart from concepts, which is the subjective. Kant’s . 
doctrine of the universality of the aesthetic judgment is based on 
the universality of the subjective condition by judging of objects. 
Thus he (Kant) sums up the second moment “the beautiful is^ 
that which pleases universally without a concept.”®^ 

According to relation “the judgment of taste has nothing at its 
basis but the form of purposiveness of an object (or of its mode 
of representation)”. Kant sums up the third moment : “Beauty 
is the form of the purposiveness c£ an object, so far as this is 
peredved in it without any representation of a purpose.”®® 
According to modality “tiie beautiful is that which without 
as^ concept is cognised as the object of a necessaiy satisfaction.”®^ 
Here the sensuous feeling does not communicate the meanings 
and the realities of life in their experiential context and with their 
spedfik: emotions and immanent values. 

Let me summarize *e four moments of Kant’s aesthetic as 
follows : As to quality, the first moment, the aesthetfo judgment 
is dismterested, as to quantity, second moment, it is universally 
ifalid, though subjective. As to relation, the third moment, it 
manifests a purposiveness whhout purpose amd participates in 
cognitkm m geiieral wifoout bemg determined by definite con- 
cepts. As to modality, the four& mon^nt, it exhibits a necesn 
sity which is not apodictfc but only exemplary. Thus Kant deals 
a ple^ure which is abstract aiKi with a b^uty which is- 
pwe.*® 


31. Ibid, p. 55. 
3X IM,p.67. 
3S, Ibid, p, 90. 
34 l)id,p.96. 

as. 
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Hegel 

Hegel’s Philosophy is a form of idealism. The word ‘Aesthetics’, 
taken literally is not wholly satisfactory, since ‘Aesthetic’ means; 
more precisely, the science of sensation, of feeling.®® Thus art, 
according to Hegel, is the sensuous presentation of the Absolute 
or in other words art is one of the manifestations of the absolute 
mind of which religion and philosophy are the other two. 

The absolute is the source of all things in the world. It is the 
nature of thought i.e. universal and since thought is the essence 
of mind, the Absolute is mind. It is real. This real, the univer- 
sal mind, is the first principle or ultimate being, the Absolute 
which is the source of all things and in terms of which the 
universe must be explained. 

Apprehension of the Absolute takes place under three modes 
of human mind which constitute three phases of the Absolute 
spirit. They are (1) Art; (2) Religion and (3) Philosophy. In 
art and religion some traces of finitude still cling to spirit. 

Regarding the concept or idea of art, it falls xmder the three 
following heads — (1) the work of art is not a natural product, 
it is brought about by human activity. (2) It is essentially made 
for man’s apprehension and in particular is drawn more or less 
from the sensuous field for apprehension by the senses. (3) It 
has an end and aim in itself.®’ 

The ordinary notion is that the human art product ranked 
below the product of nature. For nature and its products, work 
of God, created by his goodness and wisdom, whereas the art 
product is a purely human work made by human hands accor- 
ding to human insight. In this contrast between natural produc- 
tion as a divine creation and human activity as something merely 
finite there lies directly the misunderstanding that God does not 
work in and through men at all but r^tricts the sphere of his 
activity to nature alone. This false opinion must be compk- 


36. Hegel, G.W.F., Knox, T.M., Hegel^s Aesthetics^ vol. I. p. 1.. 

37. Ibid, p. 25. 
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tely rejected if we are to penetrate to the true nature of art.^^ 

God is more honoured by what the spirit makes than by the 
productions and formations of nature. For not only is there 
something divine in man, but it is active in him in a form 
appropriate to the being of God in a totally different and higher 
manner than it is in nature. God is spirit and in man alone 
does the medium, through which the Divine passes, have the 
form of conscious and acthely self-productive spirit, but in 
nature this medium is unconscious, the sensuous, and the external 
which stands far below consiousness in worth.^^ Hence work 
of fine art which is the product of human being is higher than 
product of nature, which is taken to be inexpressible. 

Its second characteristic, viz., that it is produced for apprehen- 
■ sion by man’s senses and therefore is more or less derived from 
the sensuous sphere. Now it follows from this that the sensu- 
ous must indeed be present in the work of art but should appear 
only as the surface and as a pure appearance. For in the sensu- 
ous aspect of a work of art, the spirit seeks neither the concrete 
material stuff, the empirical inner completeness and development 
of the organism . . . nor the universal and purely ideal thought . . . 
the work of art stands in the middle betw^een immediate sensuous- 
ness and ideal thought. Thus it seems in this position art becomes 
inexpressible. 

For him (Hegel) art is the presentation of truth or spiritual 
reality in a sensuous form. It is a lower revelation of the same 
"truth’ which is more adequately grasped by religion and philoso- 
phy; or at least of some part of it, for some truths are artisti- 
cally inexpressible and only attainable by refiection.'^*^ 

The aim of art is to bring home to our senses our feeling, and 
our inspiration everything which has a place in the human spirit. 
Tfaat familiar ^ying, art is supposed to make real in us and to 


38, Ibid, p. 30. 

39. Ibid, p. 30. 
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reveal the trnth.^i I doubt here how art being the Absolute can 
reveal itself. That art has a meaning and that it reveals something, 
transcending our everyday experience may be granted.. But what, 
that meaning and revelation is cannot be expressed otherwise, 
than by the work of art itself. Like Hegel, Schopenhauer also 
thought that aesthetic experience is a transcendental experi— 
ence. It is an apprehension of an idea,, which transcends the 
form of empirical knowledge, the forms of sensibility and under- 
standing, time, space and causality. According to Schopen- 
hauer, art is concerned with what is outside and independent of' 
all relations. It reproduces eternal ideas grasped through pure 
contemplation. 

Wittgenstein 

Wittgenstein, instead of overlooking the aesthetic, has shown, 
his keen interest on it. His philosophical works e.g. Tractatus 
Logico Philosophieus, Philosophical Investigations^ The Blue and! 
Brown BookwA over and above all his Lectures and Comersatim 
on Aesthetics, Psychology and Religious Belief contain discussions, 
of the problems of aesthetics. 

In proposition 6.421 of the Tractatus we read “Ethics and 
aesthetics are one. It is clear that ethics cannot be put into words. 
Ethics is transcendental.^^ he says that the language of' 

ethics and aesthetics are on the same level 
Here the question is what is this transcendental character of 
aesthetics. Wittgenstem describes this in his Lectures on Ethics 
by showing how value essentially transcends the factual domain. 
Evaluative words like *good’ and 'beautiful’ for him, < an be used, 
in both a ‘triviar or 'relative’ sense as against the 'ethkal’ or^ 
'absolute sense’. For Wittgenstein, the peculiarity of normativer 
aesthetics lies in this absolutistic usage of value words. This- 
normative usage transcends the limits of knguage for^:^tifc: 

41. Carritt, EF.* The theory ofBemUy,.p^ 103. 

42. Wittgenstein^ L., Tractatus Logko Mos* 6^421, 6A2^ 

pp. 147*145. 
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language can only reveal the fectual.« 

Ethics and Aesthetics are used in the absolute sense. Wittgen- 
-stein says that for all I wanted to do with them was just to go 
beyond the world and that is to say beyond significant lan- 
guage.^* Ihe above make it very clear that there cannot be a 
possibility of formulating operational definitions of the evaluative 
concepts of aesthetics. For any absolutistic usage of concepts like 
the beautiful, the good etc. cannot be translated into any parti- 
cular empirical sense. Thus Wittgenstein makes it very clear 
that no essential definitions of general concepts are possible. He 
illustrated this problem by the example of the word ‘game’. In 
case of games there is no essence or common element to fhpm 
What holds about the concept of ‘game’ applies to all aesthetic 
concepts. Aesthetic concepts like ‘beautiful’, ‘ugly’ etc. defy any 
essential and common definitions. One cannot enumerate any 
essential characteristics of ‘beautiful’ or ‘ugly’ thingg 
“One of the most interesting points which the question of not 
'being able to describe is connected with (is that) the impression 
which a certain verse or bar in musk gives you is indescribable.” 

I do not know what it is ... . Lookat this transition . . . what is 
-it ? I think you would say k gives you experiences which cannot 
be described. First of all it is of course, not true that whenever 
we hear a piece (rf musk or line of poetry which impresses us 
greatly, we say, ‘this is indeaaibable.’ But it is true that again 
.and a^iin we do feel incliBed to say ‘I caimot describe my 
experiaace.’*® 

He says that in musk we get certam images, organic feelings, 
esaotions and impresacms etc. but “we still do not know how to 
an^yse firis impre^n.’^® 

W*kfi!6wsteio, L., A Lecturer on JEthacs’. The Philcsophicul Review 

yol.L3DaV(lS65).p.7. ‘ 

44. Ibi<!,p. 11. 

45. Barret. C. (ed.), i>aiov*<a»f C»neer3ariA»flB Aesthetics Psyduiloev 

. ma3heUi^0useei&ef,^3% ■ 

-46, p. 38. 
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In Wittgenstein’s 'Lecturers in 1930-33’ G.F. Moore says that 
for Wittgenstein there is no causal connection in aesthetics. 
Because, he said in aesthetics investigations the one thing we are 
not interested in is causal connections, whereas this is the only 
thing we are interested in Psychology’. To ask ‘why is this 
beautiful?’ is not to ask for a causal explanation : that e.g. to give 
a causal explanation in answer to the question, why is the gmni l 
of a rose pleasant ? would not remove our ‘aesthetic puizle- 
ment.’*’ 

The view of Wittgenstein and Plato are different so far as the 
problem of art is concerned. But both approaches to the question 
‘what is art’ ? lead in effect to the same conclusion namely that 
. art is indefinable. The Platonist approach leads to this result 
since it makes of art a metaphysical essence which cannot be 
specified or ordinarily known. By contrast, on Wittgenstein 
- approach art is indefinable because it is argued that there is no 
one thing of which art is the name.^® 


47. Osborne, H., Aesthetics, Wittgenstenfs Lectures in 1930-33, by G.E. 
Moore, p. 87- 

48. Diffey, T.J., ‘On Denning Art’, BritiA Journal of Aesthetics, Voi. 19, 
No. 1, 1979, p. 17. 
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€.1 Private language 

Philosopliy is not a study of the stnictore of facts but a purely 
linguistic investigation. Here I would like.to discuss the problem 
of private language in the li^t of main thesis. In fact, this 
problem of language has become controversial in the recent 
philosophy of language. 

The notion of a private language, according to Wittgenstein is, 
one that it is understood by one person only. By ‘private’ is 
meant that no one other than the speaker could understand it. 
Because ‘the individual words of this language are to refer to 
what can only be known to the person speaking to his imme* 
diate sensations. So another person cannot understand the Ian- 
guage.’i This definition of Wittgenstein includes not only sensa- 
tion, but everything that has been called a ‘mental act’. This 
private language notion cannot be taught to or learned by any- 
one other than the speaker, because it is a language which a |mr- 
ticular person emplo3rs to refer to his own experience. 


1. Wittgenstein, L., PkiloscpMcal Iifvestigmi&m, Sec- 243, p. 84. 
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According to the Cartesian view, all sensations, feelings and 
other psychological states are private. The Cartesian philosopher 
assumes that words for sensation and feelings come to have the 
meaning they do in much the same way as words for things like 
chairs and tables acquire their meaning. There is just one 
difference. In the case of sensations and feelings, all public 
features including behaviour and observable circumstances of 
the person who has the sensations of feelings in question, will 
be irrelevant so far as the meaning of the word is concerned. 
The relevant features will all be private. The Cartesian thinker 
assumes that this presents no problems, for he thinks that just as 
you can have a public acquaintance ,\ith a private object, so 
also you can have a private acquaintance with a private object, 
such as your own tooth-ache. That is how there can be words 
for private, just as there are words for public objects. 

Wittgenstein has made objections to the Cartesian view of 
language. He finds that our understanding of language is such 
that the private language is impossible. Descartes’ epistemolo- 
gical and psychological innovations are well summed up in his 
own dictum that mind is better known than the body. When 
Descartes’ls innovation was to identify the mental with private, 
Wittgenstein’s contribution was to separate the two. Wittgen- 
stein has refuted the Cartesian dualism. He pointed out that 
Descartes did not reflect on the nature of language. Secondly 
the clear and distinct perception of pain is not in fact identifiable 
separately from the occurrence of and the judgement about 
the origin of the pain. Whereas on the other hand there seem to 
be three separate elements in Descartes’s account, namely, the 
pain, the perception of the pain and the judgement about the 
l^in. Tiie perception of the pain seems to be something distinot 
from the pain, for there are properties such as clarity as distinct- 
ly which belong to the perception but not to the pain- The per- 
ception seems to be something distinct from the judgement : a 
jsidgeisieait is an act of the will. 
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that it would be impos^We to leam the words for sessatioos if 
■sensations had no bodily expression. If that were so, Descartes 
would seem to be able to avoid criticism by pleading that 
the knowledge exercised in the perception of sensations was 
innate. 

The conception of a private language that Wittgenstein attarVc 
is not the conception of a language that only the speaker does 
understand, but a language that no other person can understand 
■‘(Inv. 243). “Strawson thinks that Wittgenstein has not refuted 
-the conception of a private language but has only shown that 
-certain conditions must be satisfied if a common language is to 
exist. Strawson appears to believe that each of us not only can 
have but does have a private language of sensations, that if we 
■are to understand one another when we speak of our sensat io n s 
there must be criteria for the use of our sensation-words.”* At 
many places in the Philosophical Investigations, Wittgenstein 
gives descriptions of various sensations are not observed, in 
Strawson’s sense. Private language caimot be the under structure 
of the language we all understand. Tn Strawson’s conception, 
sensation-words were supposed to perform two functions — ^to 
refer and to communicate. But if the reference is incommuni- 
•cable, then what they do communicate* will be irretevant’ 

In the Philosophical Investigations, 256-270, Wittgenstein 
does seem to be presenting an argument against private language 
in the form of a reductio ad absurdum. He writes — ^“Let us 
imagine the following case — I want to keep a diary about the 
recurrence of a certain sensation. To this end I associate it with 
the sign ‘E’ and ■write this sign in a calender fcff every day on 
which I have the sensation. . . 

Here Hector-Neri-Castaneda in his essay, ‘The private Lan- 
guage Argument as a Reductio ad Absurdum’ has pcK^ted out 

.2. Malcolm, N., ‘Exposition and criticisni of WittgeiKtein’s Investiga- 
tions’, The Private Language Argumeta, cA O.R. 3(»es, pt 36- 

3. Hwl, p. 37. , , 

4. Wittgenstein, L., Op. cit.. Sec. 258. 
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that "the assumption for the private language argument cannot 
be that a man is trying to keep a dairy with only the sigh 
We must assume that he has at his disposal a set of signs inter- 
related by means of a network of merely linguistic rules and a 
good deal more.’^ 

Wittgenstein’s definition makes the privacy of the language 
depend solely on the privacy of the objects the language is. 
used to think about. From the above definition, however it 
does not follow that, e.g. a private langua^ cannot have a single; 
word in common with a public language. 

According to Castaneda ‘private object’ has several senses viz, 
(1) one which the speaker alone can (logically can) have expe- 
rience of or be acquainted with; (2) an object whose existence is* 
(logically) determinable by the speaker alone.’® But Wittgensteinu 
attacked the mixed languages which involve the idea of a private- 
object in any of the senses. 

Castaneda’s point is that Wittgenstein’s discussion relates to» 
the assumption that privatus (person who speaks and writes, 
private language) wrote the isolated symbol ‘E’ or a calender, 
while he is not given the privilege of using the rest of Privatish 
(which is private, contains several logical signs). Castaneda 
concedes that Wittgenstein’s suggested arguments are effective im 
showing the absurdity of private language of certain species; 
with no logical terms, with only one rule, with only one sign ‘E’ 
etc. But by (1) and (2) above it is a mistake to conclude from 
^his alone that those arguments dispose of the other species, or 
that there is no other species to consider. 

According to Castaneda, it is not clear that Wittgenstein is. 
concerned with the issue between a public and absolutely private 
language. Very naturally, one would expect to find many cases, 
of private knguage all linked up by series of family resemblances. 
The idea of a priva te language is so obscure that there are many 

5. C^taneda, H.N., ^‘The ppvate langua^ argumeat as a redctio adi 
ateiudum’, The private language argmmit ed. by O JU Jbnes^ p. 136.- 

6. Ibid, as (last page), p. 137. . 
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*senses of privacy. It is likely that our language of pains is in 
fact at least a mixed language, since at least some pains are 
probably private as required by the strong principle, even though 
we are unable to tell which one’s are private. 

Castaneda stated that ‘if for the purpose of a reductio ad 
*absurdum it is fully assumed that privatus possesses a private 
language i.e. a whole system of symbols whose use is interrelated, 
habits of using such symbols and enough private objects which 
manifest sufBcient regularities then Privatus has everything which 
ds a necessary condition at issue for the possession of a 
language.’ 

Castaneda undertakes to examine the private language argu- 
ment as it is sketched on Wittgenstein’s behalf, by Prof. Malcolm 
.and he claims that when the argument is properly set out, it is 
seen to be either question-begging or inconclusive. He thinks 
ihat the private language argument of Wittgenstein could not 
•succeed anyway, since its conclusion is false, private languages 
exist, hence are possible. 

Prof. J.F. Thomson agrees with Castaneda that it is not clear 
rat all what the private language argument is supposed to come to 
or what its assumption and its reasoning is. He formulated the 
condition that if a man has a pain it is possible for him to know 
something about his pain which is impossible that anyone else 
•should know. 

Dr. Hervey’s complaint a^inst Wittgenstein is that he is 
moving in the behaviorist direction. Wittgenstein perhaps hopes 
“to dissolve the problem by interpreting linguistic expression of 
sensations as part of sensation-behaviour manifested in a parti- 
cular setting, or situation and not as describing anything. It 
might be asked whether he has not simply shifted the problem. 
However successful be the attempt to interpret verbal 

expressions of pain as pain behaviour, this pain behaviour is 
^still a manifestation of pain and there seems to ren^ something 


7. Ibid, p. 149. 
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BBanalysed.® 

Prof. C.W.K. Mimdle also explicitly develops the charge that: 
WittgeEstein’s vitw is behaviourist, and attempts to undermine 
Wittgenstein’s alleged behaviourism by attacking the private' 
language argument. However, Wittgenstein did not adopt the- 
crudest kind of behaviourism denying the occurrence of private 
experience (J/iv. 308) Such a denial would be vacuous according- 
to his theory of meaning. He does, however, make statements'- 
which it is difficult to interpret otherwise that as asserting that: 
nothing can be said about private experience. The conclusion 
was only that a nothing would serve just as well as a something- 
about which nothing could be said. {Inv. 304) 

Wittgenstein seems to have thought that private experiences- 
can have no place in the language game i.e. that we cannot talk 
about private experiences. His ‘‘beetle” argument would estab- 
Ish that you can never know what, if anything, another person 
is referring to when he talks about his private experiences. 
Because in his arguments he invites us to suppose that everyone 
has a box with something in it, which we call a “beetle” *but: 
no one can look into anyone else box and every one says he 
knows what a “beetle” is only by looking at his beetle {Im. 293\ 

Thus Wittgenstein seems to be defining ‘private language’ as a. 
language in which communication is impossible. He says ‘other 
people cannot be said to learn of my sensations only from my 
behaviour, for I cannot be said to learn of them’ {Inv. 246). 

in Wittgenstein’s notes for lectures on Private Experience^ 
and Sense data, he has pointed out what one calls ‘describing a 
feeling to some one’ ? ‘This pain I call “tooth-ache” and I can 
never make him understand what it m^ns.’ But we are under* 
the impression that we can point to the pain as it were unseen by 
the other person and name it. He says I know what I mean 
by “tooth-ache” but the other person caniiot|know it. “Tooth- 
ache” is a word which .1 use in a which I play with word' 
“tooth-ache” entirely depends upon there being a behaviour- 


S. OJR.. fed.). The Frivate Language Argunwnt, p. 
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which we call the expression of tooth-ache. To give a s^satio® 
a name means nothing unless I know already in what sort of a 
game this name is to be used. Ihe language games with expres- 
sions of feelings are based on games with expresskms of which 
we do not say that they may lie. If I say we must assume an 
expression which cannot lie, this cannot be explained by saying 
that pain corresponds to this expression. In ^I have tooth-ache’ 
the expression of pain is brought to the same form as a descrip^ 
tion 1 have 5 shilling.’® 

In the above discussion Wittgenstein has explained the nature 
of private language as one which holds that the feeling of sen- 
sation which is subjective that cannot be adequately described to 
others. But ultimately he pointed out that the expression of 
pain e.g., ‘tooth ache’ can be brought to the same form as des- 
cription 1 have 5 shillings’. So his view is that ‘private language 
is impossible.’ But I think that the pain sensation of ‘tooth- 
ache’ cannot be brought to the same form as a description ‘I have 
5 shillings.’ One can very well observe and show to others that 
he has 5 shillings, but he cannot oteerve or show his pain to 
others. If at all he tries to express his pain to others he would 
not be successful in explaining the exact nature of pain either 
adequately or properly to others. 

On the other hand, A.J. Ayer admits that there can be private 
languages. A language may be said to be private when it is 
devised to enable a limited number of perscms to communicate 
with one another in a way that is not intelligible to anyone oid- 
side the group. By this criterion, theives’ slang and family 
jargons are private languages. From this point of view, what 
makes a language private is simply the fact that it satfcfies the 
purpose of being intelligible only to a single perscm or to a. 
restricted set of people. What philosopbm usually seem to 
have in mind when they speak of a private language is diat 
is, in their view, necessarily private, in as much as it is used 

9. Wittgenstdni -lisEijcrkioe and Jt' Op. 

cit, pp. 234, 246. 
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some particular person to refer only to Iiis own private experi- 
ences. If a person could limit himself to describing his own sen- 
sations or feelings then strictly speaking, only he would under- 
stand what he was saying, his utterance might indirectly convey 
some information to others, but it could not mean to them 
exactly what it meant to him.^® 

Imagine a Robinson Crusoe left alone on his island while still 
an infant, having not yet learned to speak. He will certainly be 
able to recognise many things upon the island, in the sense that 
he adapts his behaviour to them. There may be psychological 
grounds for doubting whether such a solitary being would in fact 
invent a language. The development of language, it may be 
argued, is a social phenomenon. But surely it is not self- 
contradictory to suppose that someone makes up a language for 
himself After all some human being must have been the first 
to use a symbol. And even if he did so as a member of a group, 
in order to communicate with other member, even if his choice 
of symbols was socially conditioned it is at least conceivable 
that it should originally have been a purely private enterprise.^^ 
Besides, AJ. Ayer argues that tables are public, since is makes 
sense to say that several people are perceiving the same table. 
In this sense, headaches are private for it does not make sense to 
say that several people are feeling the same headache. 

There are some critics e.g. Mr. R. Rhees and others who 
criticise the view of A.J. Ayer on the ground that a language 
must consist of rules, and there could be nothing to show that a 
Crusoe was following rules and there could be rather than simply 
behaving with regularity. But Rhees is not correct so far as 
Wittgenstein’s impure language game, private sense data and 
&mily resemblance is concerned. Beside Castaneda has con- 
cluded in his essay ‘TTie private language Argument as a Reductio 
Ateurdum’’ as following : 

10. Ayer, A J., CouM langua^ be invited by a Robinson Crusoe ? or 
, U fisere piivate langpa^ ?, aR. Jones (ed.) pp. 50-51. 
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There is an insight in saying that language is a set of rules; but 
ut is misleading to say that to use language is to obey or follow 
■rules. For the most part of one’s action exhibits certain regu- 
larities, which one would describe as actions in accordance with 
certain rules. But one is not obeying or trying to follow a rule. 

If an action is successful i.e. if there are no unexpected obstacles, 
there is no question about having followed a rule correctly 

But Rush Rhees’ criticism of A.J. Ayer is not totally without 
point. Because, Ayer unfortunately made use of the example 
of a Robinson Crusoe which is irrelevant since he would have 
already learnt a public language in his infancy. 

On the whole Wittgenstein’s thesis — that a person cannot even 
to himself talk about his own private expreiences, has been con- 
fused with the other question whether there can be a private 
language. Can a person meaningfully talk to himself or others 
about his own private experiences ? Here Wittgenstein gave his 
negative answer to the above question. Thus he says that 
Although you cannot tell me exactly what happens inside you, 
you can nevertheless tell me something general about it. By 
saying e.g. that you are having an impression which cannot be 
described.^^ 

I think, Wittgenstein has been widely misunderstood on the 
private language issue. Moreover, private language arguments 
of different philosophers are no doubt misleading, confusing and 
not at all clear. There is a confusion between sensation or 
privacy and private language. But however, I think that Witt- 
genstein is right stating that private language is impossible. 
Like Wittgenstein, Russell once said of our sensation and images 
that they “cannot even theoretically be observed by any one 

else 

A. J. Ayer is also contradicting .his own views regarding private 

. Jones, O.R.,OpT cit, pp. 145-146. , . , ^ 

33. feiffiS,IR.(ed.)Op.cit., L. Wittgenstein, ‘pnvate Expenoice and 

Sense-data*, p. 3 3. 

JS.ussfill, 'The Analysis of Mind * , p. 117. 
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I^guage when he writes i ‘^The <|i^stiQn whether an object is • 
public or private is fundamentally a qu^tion of conventions which 
we follow in making judgments of identity. Thus physical objects^ 
are public because it makes sense to say of different people that.- 
they are perceiving the same physical object ; mental images are 
private because it does not make sense to say of different people ; 
that they are having the same mental image, they can be imagin- - 
ing the same thing, but it is impossible that their respective 
mental images should be literally the same.^^ 

Thus we can conclude after amlysing the arguments of private - 
language of different philosophers e.g. Wittgenstein, Russel, 
Ayer, Malcolm, Castaneda, Rhees, Harvey and Thomson, thatc 
when we attempt to talk our private sensation, we cannot tell or* 
communicate exactly what happens inside. 

6.2 Problems of conmmnication 

The problem of communication becomes a very primitive and ; 
age-old problem for human bein^. It gives rise to a question, . 
how can we make ourselves understood by means of language ? 
How can it be known that two persons are attaching same mean-- 
ing to a particular word ? We are inclined to say that when two 
people attach the same meaning to a word, of course the same 
mental processes must occur in both their minds on hearing or' 
uttering. When for example, they both realise what is meant by 
the word ‘red’, each must have a characteristic experience of the 
same sort. This characteristic experience — image, idea or what- 
ever it may be, is what constitutes understanding the meaning. 
However, if we were asked whether really the same experience 
must take place every time we use the word ‘red’ significantly,, 
we should probably admit that this was not so. The images and : 
i^as asscKiited with the word may well vary with the person, 
using the word and the occasion on which it is used. Hcnrtfaen - 
does it come about that in all these different mental acts we gra^ 
always the same meaning ? 

15. Ayer, A.J., The prMem p. 2©0, 
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With regard to the above problem CJ. Lewis says that we use 
language to convey thoughts. If language really conveys anything^ 
then there must be something idential in your mind and in mine 
when we unerstand each other. And here he appears to assume 
that what is identical in two minds in communication is a certain 
mental state. 

If we adopt this theory then we are immediately involved in 
difficulties that have greatly puzzled philosophers. Can I be 
at all sure that other peoples’ experiences are the same as or 
similar to mine ? What I see or sensibly perceive when they talk 
to me are only the signs that they use, how can I know whether 
behind these signs there is the same experience ? Could it not be 
the case, for example, that another person had quite a different. 
experience from mine whenever he sees green, and yet that this, 
difference never came to light since he used the word in daily 
life exactly as I did. 

The possibility of such a state of affairs is strongly insisted on 
by Schlick. He raises the question : If I show someone else a 
green leaf, does he see green in the same way that I do ? Is his 
experience of colour the same as mine ? His answer is : Tt is 
usually admitted. . . that it is for ever impossible to find out* whether 
or not two people have the same data of ‘consciousness’ in their 
minds.i^ If I am not sure whether another person has experi- 
ences of the same kind as I have, it follows that I can never be 
sure whether he attaches to the word the same meaning as . 
I do. 

Schilick says that ‘if two individuals would say that they were 
seeing with their eyes and hearing with their ears, they would 
call the objects and the qualities by the same mtmes, their judg- 
ments, about all similarities and differences of sound, colours, 
Shses elc., would agree in every respect, in short, they would: 

each c^er, perfectly. And yet insfrite of aB this, the 
content of all their experiences and thoughts would be absohiteijr' 

16. Lewis, C.L., Mind and the world order, p. 69. 

17. Waismann, F., The Principles of linguistie Philoso^tf, p. 341 . 
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.and incomparably different. . .they would be living in two entirely 
different worlds of content. Thus we see that there may be 
complete understanding between individuals even if there is no 
similarity between the contents of their minds and we conclude 
that understanding and meaning are quite independent of content 
and have nothing whatever to do with it.^® 

If what Schlick says is right, we are led to a new and radically 
different way of looking on our problem. If communication 
depends only on the various external conditions under which 
colour words are used and not on the experienced content asso- 
ciated with them, then the experience we have of colours forms 
no part of the communicable meaning of our words. The peculiar 
experience of a person on looking at a green leaf is eternally 
private and can never be made accessible to anyone else. It is 
inexpressible and defies all attempts to communicate it, what 
then is communicated by such a word as ‘green’ 

In answering this question Schlick introduces the notion of 
structure. ‘Every quality (for instance, the qualities of sensation, 
sound, smell, heat etc. as well as colour) is inter-connected with 
rail others by internal relations which determine its place in the 
system of qualities. The quality has a certain logical structure. 
In this way Schlick comes to the conclusion that only structure 
•can be communicated and that content is inexpressible. When- 
ever words like ‘colour, sound, feeling etc.’ occur in our sentences 
they can never stand for content. They have meaning only so 
far as they stand for certain structures.^® 

Schlick’s remarks no doubt contain an important insight. What 
is right in the theory of structures is that everything that is necessary 
for mutual understanding must be laid down in the . rules for the 
use of language. Whenever two people use such a word as 
‘‘green’ in the same way, that word has the same meaning for 
both of them. What Schlick calls the ‘structure of green’ is 

IsT Ibid, p. 242. 

1^. d, p, 242. 

20. bkl, p. 243. 
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embodied in the grammar of the word ‘green’.*i Here Schlick. 
has given more emphasis on the use and grammar of the 
language. 

Everything now seems to be clear. But this clearness is only 
apparent for a difficulty arises again as soon as we ask ourselves- 
what does it mean to say that two people use the word ‘green’ in. 
the same way ? Are only external circumstances of the use of the- 
word to be counted ? Should, then, our criterion for ‘using in 
the same way’ consist in this ; that two people agree in the names- 
they give to the colours of various objects ? Or should we say 
that besides this they must have the same inner experience when, 
they both look at a green surface ? The philosophical difficulties - 
connected with the question, ‘what is communicable’ ? arise from 
the second interpretation. Waismann says that ‘even if two- 
persons’ use of language coincides as far as describing of external 
objects is concerned, this gives no guarantee at all that they 
attach the same meaning to their words, for inspite of that, their- 
experience may be quite different. Only if it were possible to- 
look directly into another man’s mind could I find out whether- 
or not he attached the same meaning to his words. And yet 
this is logically impossible.^^ 

Thus as long as we think only of the outer conditions of commu- 
nication, everything seems clear to us, as soon as we contemplate 
the inner ones certainty begin to dwindle. The problem seems 
in a sense, to be a scientific one, it concerns the nature of com- 
munication. ... • t. 1. 

How is communication possible, since it is uncertom whether 

two people have the same experience on looking at ‘green leaf’ T 
The confusion is already present in the way the question is- 

For what does the ‘same experience’ mean here ? How me we- 
to understand the word ‘same’ in this context ? For what b the- 
criterion for the word ‘same’ having identical meaning ? Is it 


21. Ibid, pp. 243-44. 
22* Ibid, pp. 244-45. 
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"When the word is used in two contexts according to the same 
Tules that the meaning is said to be identical ? However,* the 
word like’ can be the alternative meaning of the word ‘same’. 
I think that there are three kinds of meaning in our communica- 
tion viz., (0 utterance meaning, which is referred to a particular 
situation and its use etc., (ii) sentence meaning that is the 
grammars, rules and meaning of words and (iii) mental meaning 
which is the subjective affair of the person. Thus when we get 
three different meanings with reference to a particular statement 
then it becomes very confusing and vague to have a definite and 
‘same’ meaning. For example when you say ‘you are in pain’, 
then it is beyond the criterion of testabOity and verifiability, 
As a matter of fact the communication is a problem in 
Philosophy. Besides, inadequate language, normative and 
subjective values and emotiom are the factors which are 
incommunicable. 

Private language refers to private sensation e.g., pain which 
is incommxmicable too. The thesis that pains are incommuni- 
cable is a conjunction of two separable thesis — (0 I can know 
that I am in pain ; (ii) other people cannot know that I am in 
pain. Sometimes philosophers claim that one man can never 
really know of another’s pain, because they fail to distinguish 
between incommunicability and inalienability. They assume that 
to know pain is to have pain, and they believe that one person 
cannot have another’s pain. The pain is a subjective feeling 
of the men. One cannot accurately and properly describe his 
own pain also. Under these conditions it is not possible to know 
another’s pain. But the impossibility they have in mind is not 
a mere matter of fact impossibility. The mean that it makes no 
sense to say that A knows B’s pain. For instance, if A knows 
B’s pain to a certain extent, then it does not functkm as a form 
of communication. 

S3 He Ikdts of my kv^uage m^n Ihe limits of wmM (T 5*6) 

Wittgenstein in his Tractatus says ‘the Emits of my language 
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the limits of my wotM (T 5.6). The use of the proaom 
‘my’ to modify ‘language’ and ‘world’ implicitly introduces the 
notion of solipsism. It emerges completely in the succeeding 
remarks where Wittgenstein identifies language with ‘my language’ 
and world with ‘my world’, and the latter with the subject 
Wittgenstein says : ‘Logic pervades the world : the limits of 
the world are also its limits. We cannot think what we cannot 
ftinlf ; so what we cannot think we cannot say either (T 56.1).’ 
This remark provides the key to the problem, how much truth 
there is in solipsism ‘For what the solipsist means is quite correct 
only it cannot be said, but makes itself manifest. The world 
is my world : this is manifest in the fact that the limits of 
language (of that language which alone I understand) mean the 
limits of my world (T 5.62)”. Here the argument is ‘the limits 
of my lan g ua ge mean the limits of my world, but all languages 
have one and the same logic, and its limits are those of the 
world, therefore the limits of my world and of the world are one 
and the same ; therefore the world is my world (T 5.6 and 5.61). 

Wittgenstein’s argument for solipsism can be summarised as 
follows : . 

1. the limits of language are the limits of the subject (i.e. 
there is only one language I can understand) : 

2. The limits of the world are the limits of language ; 

3. Therefore, the limits of the world are the limits of the sub- 
ject (i.e. the world is the my world). 

The first thing to note is that what Wittgenstein thou^ solip- 
sism intends to say is entirely different from philosoi*eis e.g. 

escartes, Locke, Berkeley and Hume, usualfy take it to say. 
When Wittgenstein says tlmt solipsism is ccarect he has his 
peculiar interpretation solipsism in mind which can only be 
understood in the cmrtext the other doctrines of the Traaam. 

‘Wittgenstein identifies the limks of one’s ianguaj^ with tiie 
limits of one’s self. What he k ooncecaed with is not ti» 
cal subjesct but the ‘metaphyskal’ subjeet dkoassed n pfeacscpliy. 
Hence the only way of drawing the limits of tite rhej^l; 
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subject seems to be to identify them with the limits of my- 
language.^ 

In Wittgeiistein’-s solipsism the world - is not said to be- 
a content of the subject — it is not in the subject. Conversely,, 
the subject cannot be said to have the world in itself, as. 
for example, one has an idea in one’s min d. To speak in this, 
way, implies, an altogether illegitimate separation of the subject, 
and the world such that they appear to be distinct, and indepen- 
dent entities. Such a view holds that since all that exists are my 
ego and its contents so called other ego and their suppwDsed con- ■ 
tents do not exist. Everything exists as an object for me, and my 
point of view or relation towards the world is the only one; 
possible. This view arises firstly from the recognition of the 
truism that what I know (I know what I think, or what I expe- 
rience) and secondly from the belief that I know is something 
over and above that which is known. Thus the world belongs 
to, is an attribute of, the 1. The world exists for me thus mpstnn 
the world exists in me. 

When we say, in the analysis of Wittgenstein’s solipsism that all 
that exists are my ego, it means only what I experience exists, 
what I do not experience does not exist. It rnffang that only 
one's own self {egol and what one experiences exist. 

If one thinks T am the only I : the world, including all the 
people in it, is essentially an object of experience, and therefore 
my experience,’ Wittgenstein says : what is intended here is right, 
but it cannot be said (5.62 Tractatus). 

It is possible to read the Tractatus and believe that Wittgen- 
stein is a solipsist in something like the above sense. But James C. 
Morrison in his book Meaning and Truth in Wittgenstrin’s Trac- 
tatus desraibes the solipsism of Wittgenstein in a different form. 
His analysis of “the world is my world : this is manifest in the 
fact that the limits of language (of that language which alone II 
unders^) mean the limits of my world” (5.62 rrac/otas) and 
*tbeae is no such thmg as the subject that thinkg or entertains 
23. ModisoD, J.C., Mecating and truth in WUtgensteir^s Tractatus, p. 133. 
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ideas’ (5.631 Tractatus) is as follows : ‘Tlie subject for Wittgei- 
stein is not a ‘thing’ (e.g. a substance, that has ideas. The 
relation of the subject to the world may be illustratsi by the 
concept of a circle in geometry. The subject limits the world 
just as the line forming the circumference of a circle limits the 
area of that circle. We cannot ask whether the circumference 
■of a circle is in the circle as a part of its area — or is ‘outside’ it — 
not a part of its area. . . .It is merely a limi t, which functions as 
the determinant of the area of a circle. For Wittgenstein, the 
world is limited by the subject in the same way. The subject can. 
neither be said to be inside (a part) of the world (as in materia- 
lism) nor outside it (as in some forms of idealism). Rather (he 
subject is the world.®* 

The above implies that the subject, then, is always both ‘in* 
the world and ‘outside’ the world in so far as it is neither the 
one nor the other. This paradox becomes a truism when properly 
understood. To my mind it seems that the subject which remains 
inside the world can be partly expressed and the subject whidh 
is outside the world it cannot be expressed. Here ‘my world’ 
mpans the both ‘in’ and ‘outside’ Ihe subject of the world. But 
the ‘limits of my world’ means the subject ‘outside’ the world. 
And the limit of language is applicable to this ‘limits of my 
world’. The subject that lies ‘outside’ the world is metaphy- 
sical, and it is not a fact in the world. Thus for Witt^istein, 
Schopenhauer’s idealism — ^the world is my idea— and has own 
solipsism— the world is my world — ^both reduce to realism. 
Wittgenstein says ‘here it can be seen that solipsism, when its 
implications are followed out strictly, coincides with pure realism. 
The self of solipsism shrinks to a point without exten^n 
(T 5.64). 

Moreover, although the doctrines of scJqmsm — or ‘pure 
realism’ cannot be express®! (gesagt) its truth is (manife^) ie. 
it diows (Zeigt) itself (5.62 Tractotos). It is also pgdape wcofli 
noting that Wittgenstein is denying the existence cf the metsqiiy^ 
24. Morrison. J.C., M«ming'<ntd Truth in Wittgea^^s Ttt&tntau, p. 13*. 
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sical seif, which is not a thing, object or fact. He says : ‘the 
philosophical self (leh) ... is the metaphysical subject, the limits 
of the world — ^not a part of it (T 5.641) and hence it cannot be 
described. 

Hintikka says, “Perhaps a more natural way of saying that 
Wittgenstein identified the metaphysical subject with a totality 
of propositions, would be to say that he identified with a tota- 
lity of thoughts. The thought is the significant proposition 
(T 4.0). The limits of the metaphysical subject cannot be the 
limit of one’s actual thought for there is nothing necessary about 
4hat limitation. The only necessary limits are the general limits 
of language.”-® 

Indeed Wittgenstein’s solipsism is often held to be irrefutable, 
but too absurd to be concerned with. It is not ^sy to under- 
stand Wittgenstein’s use of ‘P and the idea of ‘the lim its’, 
because his writings are extraordinarily compressed and it is 
necessary to ponder each word in order to understand his 
sentences. According to Hintikka, Wittgenstein does not mean 
by solipsism what is ordinarily meant by it. But his solipsism 
can be considered true in a sense, that is, what solipsism intends 
tc say is quite correct, but since we cannot speak of the meta- 
physical ego — this cannot be said. 

6.4 What can be shown, cannot be said (412.12) 

I will now consider the above statement of Wittgenstein which 
becomes the truth of solipsism. What can be shown in language 
<annot be said, Wittgenstein states here. But this statement 
seems to be contradicted at 4.022 of Tractatus according to 
which a sentence ‘shows how things stand, if it is true and says 
that they do so stand’. Obviously Wittgenstein uses the word 
‘show’, (Zeigen) in two different senses : in one sense of ‘show’, 
sentences say what they show, in another they cannot say what 
they ‘show*. 

On Wittgenstein’s solipsism, ilfraif 1958, January, p 
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. We can thus’ distinguish between two kinds of ‘showing’ in 
Tegard to logical pictures. On the one hand, a picture ‘shows’ 
"by the external structure of the picutre— field and by means of 
ithe key of interpretation a state of affairs that it presents or 
•depicts : on the other hand it ‘shows’— according to Wittgenstein 
— by the internal structures of its elements. And what it shows 
in the latter sense, it cannot ‘show’ in the former sense, because 
the possibility of ‘showing’ in the formb sense presupposes that 
the elements of the prototype have what the internal structure 
^shows’ in the latter sense. 

Wittgenstein says ‘A picture can only “show” or “exhibit” the 
iitemal structure of reality but not depict it (2.172, Tractatiis). 
The internal structure of the system of elements consists of the 
‘logical f<rrm’ of the different elements. What a picture can only 
‘show’ but not depict is thus the logical form of the elements of 
the prototype (T4.12) 

The showing of what can be ‘shown’ and said is an ‘external’ 
showing whereas the showing of what can only be ‘shown’ but 
mot said is an internal showing. 

A sentence shows by its external structure how things stand ‘if 
it is true’ and says that they do so stand. It describes reality 
.as having the same external structure as the sentence itseff. But 
what a sentence ‘shows’ by its external structure must be distin- 
:guished from what it ‘shows’ by the internal structure of its 
elements. We must infer, on the one hand, that the mtemal 
structure of reality can only be ‘shown’ or exhibited by language 
hut not described by sentences. We thus arrive at the conclusion 
that the internal structure of reality can only be shown or 
exhibited by language, not described in sentences. 

In the Tractatus Wittgenstein states the sign ‘E’ and he also 
describes that the sign ‘E’ cannot be stated. He claims that what 
he says cannot be said. The private language argument sign ‘E’ 
is not a solitary instance but the Tractatus is full of statements 
' that could not po^ibly be ccmstructed as truth functions of 
elementary propositkms are not descriptiye p^i^itions 
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about state of aiffairs that are not propositions of natural science. 
What about propositions of logic, mathematics, ethics, aesthetics- 
metaphysics and religion ? Wittgenstein’s analysis of the theory 
of language concludes that propositions of logic, ethics, aesthe- 
tics and religion etc. do not say anything. They are attempts ta 
transcend in language, the limits of language and hence the world. 
Thus according to Wittgenstein all these propositions cannot be 
said, but can be shown. 

Philosophical propositions are neither ‘empirical’ nor ‘logical’.. 
They are, according to Wittgenstein, attempts to say things which 
cannot be said. Most of the propositions and questions arise 
from our failure to understand the logic of our language. 
According to the Tractatus all that can be said is how really is- 
(i.e. that certain atomic facts exist and that certain others do not)^ 
Nothing can be significantly said about what reality is (T 3.221), 
which is precisely what metaphysicians attempt to talk about. 

“Propositions can express nothing of what is higher” (T 6.42). 
Most of the propositions and questions to be found in philoso- 
phical works are not false but non-sensical (T 4.003). His point 
is — ^these philosophical propositions are not false. They do not 
mis-state facts which could be correctly stated, for they do not 
state or mis-state any facts at all. They merely look like 
propositions but are in reality not propositions in the strict sense. 
In the attempt to say something about what is transcendent, the 
propositions become inexpressible. 

According to Stenius, Wittgenstein would not have said the 
all philosophical statements were non-sensical. The distinction 
between depicting and non-depicting sentences conforms well 
to the distinction between sense and non-sense. As for the 
external structure of reality, we can describe it in a depicting 
language. But our need for non-depicting langiage can there- 
fore be said to be of three kinds — 

1. To make ^tements as to how language works. 

2. To make statements on the internal structure of reality or 

bi^oage. It shows its own structure and in cause- 
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quence also the internal structuie of reality. We need BOt 
describe them, 

3. To make statements on what can neither be 'shown* nor 
'said*. But if we understand how language works we see that 
such statements are non-sensical in a remarkable degree.** 

George Pitcher also supported the view of Stenius. ‘He says 
Tthat Wittgenstein does not mean his assertions are sheer non- 
sense, nor does he mean that they are obfuscating non-sense, like 
the pseudo-propositions of some metaphysics. Witt^nstein 
•considers his philosophical assertions to be illuminating non-sense 
what he had intended to say is quite true — only as it turns out, it 
•cannot be said.^*^ 

But the limits of thought and expression cannot themselves be 
thought or expressed, for this presupposes transcending those 
limits, i.e. thinking the unthinkable and saying the unsayable. 
lEverything that can be thought at all can be thought clearly. 
JEverything that can be put into words can be put clearly 
(T 4.116). It means that here Wittgenstein has restricted the 
•expression of thought Thus here is the question of what can 
be said and what cannot be said, which is the entire basic theme 
•of the system of the Tractatus, In reply to Russell’s comments, 
Wittgenstein says that 'the main point is the theory of what can 
"be expressed (gesagt) by propositions i.e. by language (and what 
•comes to the same, what can be thought) and what cannot be 
expressed by propositions, but only shown (gezigt), which, I 
believe, is the cardinal problem of philosophy,*® But this logi- 
•cal form of language can only be shown — is mystkal — and can- 
not be put into words (gesagt). 

However, how can mystical things be shown ? If a mystic^ 
rsubject is something 'higher and beyond’ then it cannot be djowm 
And what cannot be shown cannot be saM. Ibus certain i*dk>- 
sophical statenoents are neither 'shown* nor ‘said* and th^ axe 

26, Stenius, E., Wittgemtem^s Tmcuaus, p. 20S. 

J27. Pitdier, G., Fhihmpky tjfWktgemteui, pp. 154-55. 

J2S. Anscombe, Am Mrotkctim f© p. t6l. 
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HOfi-sensiail to a certain degr^. ' Alttioiigli tliere is a distinction:, 
between saying and showing in Tractatus, what is shown (picto- 
rial form) and hence cannot be said and what can be said is 
not shown are not similar to each other. 

6.5 Wiat we cannot speak aboot we must 
consign to silence {Tractatus 7) 

This last proposition of Wittgenstein is remarkably similar to< 
his 'sense (Sinn) in the preface of the Tractatus. The whole- 
sense ol the Tractatus might be summed up in the following: 
words : 'W^hat can be said at all can be said clearly, and what wo" 
(annot talk about we must consign to silence.’^s 

What can be said i.e. the proposition of natural science, cart 
be said clearly, what cannot "te said — the mystica, can only be- 
shown . To try to say what cannot be said but only shown results^ 
m non-sense. Thus we must be silent. 

'Silence’ here should not be interpreted to mean complete silence- 
in the ordinary sense of not uttering any sound. Silence here- 
means do not say (in the special sense) and therefore his advice 
is simply ; Do not try to say what cannot be said for what can., 
be shown, cannot be said (T 4.1212). 

As a matter of fact the ‘silence’ of Wittgenstein is not inefia- 
ble. When Wittgenstein determined to be silent he turned away* 
from philosophy and tried to enter an active life. Because- 
Philosophy is not a body of doctrine, but an activity" 
[4.122(2) T|. But he observed that most of the propositions and 
questions to be found in philosophkal works are not false but 
non-sensical Consequently we cannot answer any questions, 
of this Mud. . . .Most of the propositions and questions of phi In- 
sophers arise from our failure to underhand the logkj of our- 
kagimge.^^ 

Tkm it 'is clear that A Ramsay’s, .famous remark,, ‘what wep 


Wittgenstein, L., I>mtatus Logicp Fhihsophicus, p. 3^ 
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cannot say we cannot and we cannot whistle it either®^ misses 
Wittgenstein’s point completely. Wittgenstein’s inexpressible — that 
which is really important — cannot be said, but only shown. There 
are unlimited ways to show the inexpressible. For example, logic 
can show the limits of the world by arranging symbols in a 
certain way. Music and art can show something important by 
arranging sounds and colours in a certain way. Singing, acting 
and even whistling are possible ways of showing. Though the 
mystical can be shown, Wittgenstein does not tell us much as 
to how it is shown, because his central concern, in the Tractatus, 
is merely to show that it cannot be said. 

While explaining the role of Philosophy, Wittgenstein men- 
tioned that 'Philosophy aims at the logical clarification of 
thought’ [T 4.112(1)]. He has also given emphasis to the view 
that 'Philosophy does not result in "philosophical propositions” 
but rather in the clarification of propositions [4.112 (4) T.] So 
also he says that proposition can express nothing of what is 
higher (T 6.42). “There are, indeed things that cannot be put 
into words. They make themselves manifest. They are mysticai” 
(T 6.522). 

Thus the Tractatus and Philosophical Investigations are con- 
cerned to mark out the limits of sense to indicate the boundry 
between what can intelligibly be said and what cannot be said 
(Silence). 


31. Ramsay, F.P., The Fomdation ofMathemOics^ p. 23S. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this work I have tried to explain what is inexpressible is in 
sense different from that of complete mystical silence. Generally 
we observe this sort of limitation of expression in religions lan- 
guage, ethics and aesthetics, and the language of Philosophy. 

I have attempted to consider the problem of inexpressibility 
in religious language from the point of view of Indian Philoso- 
phy. 

According to Sankara, in advaita Vedanta, the ‘nirguna-Brah- 
man’ which is real and ultimate has neither name nor form, 
transcends merits and demerits, is beyond time, space and the 
object of sense-experience. It is Supreme, beyond the power of 
speech to express.^ Even if we attempt to describe Brahman, 
which has neither name and form, it becomes futile. Because 
Brahman is without any characteristk: and unknowable throng 
our discursive thought. Venanta recognises the fimctkms ami 
^limitations of langua^ and words, and as the mind and intellect 
cannot perform their function of describing the wodd <£ expert- 

1. Otto, R. , Mysticism East and West, p. xvii. 
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ence, without the help of words and language, it maintains 
that the highest reality transcends words and language which seeks 
to describe it. The Brahman is, therefore, said to be that being 
which is beyond description and characterisation. It is not 
accessible to words and the mind has to return back from it 
unsuccessfully without being able to grasp it. 

In the advaita system a proposition contains an element of 
truth but it cannot be asserted. According to Sankara all des- 
criptive language is incomplete in meaning. Descriptive language 
takes the circuitious path of talking about one thing by talking 
of other things. Thus in advaita philosophy anirvcaaniya is the 
state where it is not possible to assert or deny a proposition. So 
the highest of absolute being eludes description. 

The Madhyamika philosophy contains the essence of Buddha’s 
teaching and which again is difficult to comprehend. Both the 
Madhyamikas and the Advaitins are in favour of some sort 
of Absolutism in philosophy. They seem to agree on the ulti- 
mate truth, be it Sunyata or Brahman. The ultimate truth, 
according to Nagarjuna, cannot be grasped by language. More- 
over, Nagarjuna says, when ‘emptiness’ is comprehended all- 
viewS become comprehensible, but when ‘emptiness’ is not com- 
prehended all views become incompatible.^ This ultimate truth 
of Madhyamika philosophy cannot be comprehended and it can- 
not be described in language. 

In fact, all phenomena are indeterminable and indefinable.. 
It is asserted that this world of phenomena is neither real nor 
unreal but logically indeterminable and unjustifiable. Thus each 
phenomenon can neither be said to exist nor not to exist, nor 
both, nor either and hence it is inexpressible. 

Since the ultimate is indescribable silence would be the best 
way to teach it or instruct it. The ‘tathata’ is repeatedly described 
m Mahiyma SWa as ‘anaskara’, without letters or words. .Nag^ 
pm says iMd^ty^ tku KarikaJiiSy that the characteristic, of 

2- B.K-, Epi^ermlogy, Logic cmd Grammar in Lidim .Phihso^ 

pMced Amiysis^ p, 151 , 
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^Tatta’ realityis fr ee from conceptual construction and non-diver- 
sified by discursive thouglit of language. Chandrakriti argues that 
nirvana or the ultimate reality is beyond Prapanca or linguistic 
construction. To him the ultimate is ‘avacah’ beyond speech 
and 'anaskara’ beyond letters.^ . . 

Nyayasutra has narrated that sense perception is, in principle, 
beyond description in language. It (1. 1.4) notes a view which 
says that things are usually designated by words in our language 
and our conception of each thing occurs along with the word; 
without such a designating word to go with our conception, 
verbalization and hence communication through language would 
be impossible. 

The indeterminate (nirvikalpa) or non-qualificative perception 
is devoid of names, class concepts etc. Bare sensation or simple 
apprehension is the non-qualificative perception. An unqualified 
perception cannot be verbalised properly because no property 
appears as qualifying it. A qualified bare entity cannot be 
expressed by a word. This non-qualificative perception is neither 
true not false. According to Gahgesa, the non-qualificative 
cognition is beyond assignment of any truth value. William 
James calls it ‘raw unverbalised experience.’^ 

A simple property cannot be analysed into, other properties. 
A simple property or a simple abject can appear as a cognitive 
state without needing a further qualifier to qualify it Thus, a', 
non-qualificative perception is the perception of the simple pro- 
perty, which becomes indescribable. So also the substratum as^ 
long as it does not become the qualificand, is not verbalked. 

Lastly, I have analysed Jaina Syadvada where my emphasis is* 
mainly on the Judgment of Syadavaktavya e.g. X is inexpressible. 
It holds all knowledge to be relative. All our judgments ane 
]i§fiess^rily relative; condhiojmLand limitfid. It epipte^es the 
of reality .aiul hs mda^iteaess, if we 

3. Nagaijuna, hiB^mmkd Wafikk, IS’?. 

4. Sharma, C.D.. A critical survey of Indkm Fhilosopky^ p;'T 
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aiinn or deny both existence and non-existence simultaneously 
*to any thing, the thing becomes indescribable. 

In Chapter ni, I have discussed the scientific and psycho- 
religious analysis of mysticism. Mysticism plays a great role in 
the field of religious language. Mystics feel that language is 
: inadequate or even wholly useless as a means of communicating 
their experiences. The first type of mystical experience is the 
pre-verbal or non-verbal sensory experience of infantile 
memories, which is called the ‘oceanic feeling’. The second 
type of mystical experience is ‘too complex’ or too much out of 
the ordinary way to be verbalized. The third type is called the 
‘trained-transcendent’ mystical experience. This experience is 
not empty or blank but is too intense. 

Wittgenstein’s famous concept of ‘das mystiche’ appears in 
propositions 6.52, 6.44, and 6.45 of the Tractatus. ‘There is 
indeed the inexpressible, this shows itself, it is the mystical (T 
6.52)’.® I have discussed the relation between Russell’s mysticism 
and Wittgenstein’s ‘das mystiche’. Wittgenstein maintained that 
the unutterable is contained in what has been uttered. The 
unutterable for him is made manifest in the utterance. One may 
utter, but does not convey any sense ; that is the ineffable in the 
utterance of words, 

Wittgenstien says that a proposition can express nothing of 
what is higher. Thus religion, ethics, art are like metaphysics 
which is concerned with what cannot be said, that which trans- 
cends the world.® Thus I believe that mysticism is one of the 
most significant and crucial aspects of Wittgenstein’s early thought, 
.and is of profound philosophical importance. It also has been 
argued that ‘das mystiche’ is used by Wittgenstein in more than 
one sense. 

The metai^iysical doctrine of Plato’s theory of Ideas, like 
Witt^nstm’s reatty is outside time and q)ace, because it is 

S. Wktgeztstdn, L., Trtuuatm logwo Fhilasophicus, 

4 IMd,T4^ 
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UBchangeable and external. Plato’s picture of Universe is real,, 
stable and eternal The world perceived by our senses is not the 
real world, it is influx, appearance, illusion. The relationship 
between the supersensible world of ideas and the visible world of 
material things is explained in Plato’s Dialogue. This supersen- 
sible world of Plato is something mystical and that cannot be 
expressed like Wittgenstein’s 'das mystiche’. I have observed 
the similarity of Plato’s and Wittgenstein’s concept of Philosophy. 
Like Plato and Wittgenstein, Paul Tillich has faced the same* 
problem of language in religion. He holds that theological 
doctrines symbolize about which nothing can be said literally. 
Tillich is insisting that we do not use human language literally 
or univocally, when we speak of the ultimate. Because our 
terms can only be derived from our own finite human experience, 
they cannot be applied to God. 

God is the central issue in the philosophy of religious language. 
Here I have discussed the issue whether ‘God’ is a proper name 
or not. Some philosophers and theologians have considered 
‘God’ to be proper name. If we accept this view that 'God*' 
is a proper name, then we have to specify what the bearer of the 
name is and this is impossible. Secondly, if we consider 'God* 
as proper name, then one may put a question like, when did God 
come into existence ? And how long has God been existingT 
etc. But those are not sensible questions. 

Then the next question is whether 'God’ can be used as 
descriptive predicable term. If we take 'God* as a descriptive 
predicable term like 'men’, then it will be predicated of several 
individuals, which is not the fact. In addition to that if we 
accept that 'God’ is descriptive predicable then 'God exists’ 
would be possible logically and empirically- But it is not the" 
case. Thus either 'God* is not a proper name nor a d^criptive- 
predicative term but an abstract tenn. 

So far as the problem of existence of God is cobcot^, I haver 
given the analytical apprcmch and mainly dfecu^ed the ontoto- 
ffC3l argument for the exfetmce of GkxL I have analysed 
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"the problem in its four factors viz,, (1) Meaningfulness, (2) 
Impirical atheism ; (3) Empirical theism and (4) Neo-classical 
theism. 

Next I have made an attempt to discuss the nature of Moral 
Language. Here my discussion is generally confined to the 
Emotive theory. Emotive theory meaning and Concept of God. 
In addition to this I have briefly focussed upon the Indian notion 
of ethical language in an appendix. 

Wittgenstein says in his Tractatus that ethics canot be expressed 
in language, because it is transcendental. In my discussion I 
consider the problem of how moral language is connected to the 
language that we employ to describe the world. 

In the emotive theory, the expressing of emotion by means of 
•word with emotive meaning is emphasised. One of the problems 
in emotive sentences is to understand the nature of emotion. 
"What is an emotion ? Here I use the word ‘emotion’ very widely 
"to cover all our feelings. 

The emotive theory of ethics is the view that the meaning of 
ethical sentences are primarily emotive. The only important 
^Md illuminating feature in the interpretation of ethical language 
is its emotive meaning. But ethical sentences cannot be under- 
stood in terms of descriptive meaning. Some emotivists like 
A.J. Ayer claim that genuinely ethical sentences have no descrip- 
•tive meaning at all. Stevenson concedes a certain descriptive 
meaning to ethical sentences. Since ethical sentences axe not 
Tjasically descriptive, they cannot be said to be either true or 
false. They do not have real objective validity. 

Ethiml terim cannot be defined by way of natural characteris- 
tKS. If emotive meaning is defined positively then it does not 
follow that ethical sentences have emotive meaning simply because 
they do not have d^ptive meaning. The meaning of ethical 
■sentences is primarily emotive rather than descriptive But I 
Mve taken attempt to observe that ethics is purely emotive, 
Aus Its feeling cannot be properly expressed in words 

Emotive meaning is a meaning in which the response is a range 
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■of emotions.’ In emotive meaning, emotions fall within the 
broader range of psychological responses that were specified for 
meaning in general Every emotive sentence puts some emotion 
into words. In this sense the meaning of the sentence might be 
said to be emotional and the sentence to have emotionality. 

Emotion widely covers all our feeling and attitude. The 
strength or seakness of an emotive sentence is a function of the 
intensity of the emotion put into words. For example, ‘hurrah’ 
may express vigorous emotion in the football game but elsewhere 
it may be attended by only the faintest echo of emotion. How- 
<ever, we do not get the proper sense out of these emotive terms. 

In emotive language the meaning becomes complicated and 
•sometimes it does not communicate any idea to the hearer. The 
: so-called expression of emotive terms do not come under seman- 
tic rules. Emotive meaning is subjective and it touches the 
feeling and attitude of the person. All these feelings and attitu- 
des, desires, moods etc. are the private factors of life. Thus in 
^ certain cases, emotional expressions do not say something concep- 
tually. Once again it is clear that the uttering of a certain word 
results from a certain emotion or feeling is not a question of 
meaning, but rather psychological or biographical To say that 
. an expression has emotive meaning if it expresses the speaker’s 
emotion is very inadequate. 

Then I have analysed the concept of good from the stand- 
point of ethical language. Words such as ‘good’, ‘right’, ‘ought’ 

. are so fundamental in ethics that there are no other words by 
means of which to define them. I have made an attempt to 
. explain the concept of good and show how it becomes indefina- 
ble and inexpressible according to Plato, Kant, Hume, Moore 
, and Wittgenstein. 

■ Plato’s idea of good is the highest idea. This highest idea 
Which is supreme over all others, and which is the ultimate 
absolute reality, becomes the ground of all other ideas. This 
highest idea of the good is indefinable and incommunKahle. 

” 7. Stevenson, CL, Bhics and Language, p. 59. 
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God is identical with the idea of good. The word ‘God’ 
is merely a figurative term for the ideas, which become inexpres- 
sible. 

The moral good for Kant is identified with virtue or qualities. 
The moral good of all finite rational beings is the unqualified 
and unconditional end of the finit rational moral agent. This 
highest good (Summun bonum) cannot be adequately communi- 
cated to others. 

In Hume’s moral philosophy the rightness or goodness of 
conduct could not be perceived or established by reason. No- 
doubt, moral judgments are based on sentiments and emotions. 
A moral theory of Hume is non-cognitivistic. The ethical 
predicates like good, bad, right etc., itself indicate the meta- 
ethical interest of Hume. In the analysis of his concept good, he 
that there is nothing in a thing or an action by virtue of 
which it may be said to be ‘good’. There is a certain kind of 
emotion— the emotion of approval or disapproval, which it 
arouses. Thus moral predicates e.g., ‘good’ or moral judgments 
do not make any assertion about any matter of facts or relation 
of ideas. 

G.E. Moore maintains that all ethical propositions are based- 
on the notion of ‘good’. What then is good ? How is good 
to be defined ? All these are the fundamental problems in 
Moore’s ethics. If one asked what is good ? the answer is that 
good is good, and that is the end of the matter. Or if one is 
ackpd, how is good to be defined ? its answer is that it cannot be 
defined.® 

Moore explains that ‘good’ has no definition because it is a 
simple notion and has no parts, just as yellow is a simple notion, 
that just as yon cannot by any manner of means explain what- 
yellow is so you cannot define what good is.® Only a complex 
thing can be de&ttd. Prof. Sidwick also stated that ‘good is an. 

8. Motse, GJE., Priueipia of Ethica, p. 56. 

9. Ibid, p. 9. 
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unanalysable’ notion. 

Lastly I have analysed the concept of good in Wittgenstein’s 
philosophy. According to Wittgenstein what is good and evil 
is essentially the I, not the world [Note Book 58 {6)], Since 
goodness and badness cannot be qualities of the world, they 
must be the qualities of the willing subject. When it is asked 
what do good and evil mean Wittgenstein tells us in the Note 
Book "simply the happy life is good the unhappy 

Ethical attributes (values) are not facts, according to Witt- 
genstein. If there is value, it must lie outside the world (T 6.41) 
Ethical propositions do not state facts or do not state what 
happens to be the case. These propositions purport to say 
something higher than ordinary descriptive propositions. 

Wittgenstein says in 6.421 of the Tractatus that ethics cannot 
be expressed, because it is transcendental. He states that who- 
ever tried to write or talk ethics or religion would run against 
the boundaries of language. Because our ordinary language is 
not properly suitable to the ethics. 

In the Indian notion of ethical language (Appendix I) I faavp 
touched the Vedas, Upanishads, Bhagvadgjta and Puranas. Accor- 
ding to Sri Aurobindo, the language of Veda is itself Sruti, a 
rhythm not composed by the intellect but heard. In Upanishads 
we observe certain words viz.. Prana, Jyotics, Brahman, Atman, 
Ananda etc. which are not describable. In Bhagvadgita we 
observe the Avyakta Brahman or the Unmanifest which is 
indescribable too. 

In art and feeling I have analysed Dewey, Langer, Prall and 
Bergson of the Chapter "Analysis of Aesthetic Language’. 

Dewey says that language cannot reproduce the feelings the 
works of art express and evoke, and Mrs. Lan^ says that 
language cannot give us insight into or knowledge of filings 
whereas works of art can* Dewey emphatically stated that if all 
feeling could be named, if all meanings could be adequately 
expired by words, if the forms of fceHng and the forms <£ 

10. Wittgenstein, L., Note-Book^ 307 (6). 
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discursive expression were logically commensurate, then there 
would be no reason for works of art to exist at all. It would 
seem to follow that all feelings cannot be named, that the forms 
of feeling and the forms of discursive expression are logically 
incommensurate, that all meaning carmot be adequately expres- 
sed by words. Mrs. Langer’s and Prall’s complaint is similar to 
Dewey’s. All works of art, she says, express ‘forms of feeling’ 
they give us, ‘insight into the nature of sentience’. Both Piall 
and Langer stated that language caimot name certain feelings. 
Prall’s view shares much in common with this Bergsonian critique 
of language. They are agreeing on one point that language 
fails to represent reality. Thus language distorts reality while 
art does not. The emotion and feeling of art cannot be expressed 
in language.^i 

The work of art is a symbol of human feeling. The discur- 
ave and non-discursive symbol of Langer is a subjective experi- 
ence, emotion, feeling of the art. Particularly this non-discursive 
symbol of art is inexpressible. Thus what art expresses, 
according to Langer is not actual feeling but ideas of feeling. 

Art is the expression of emotion and feeling. However, the 
expression involves two factors. One is the expression of art 
and other is the expression of the artist. Here I am distingui- 
shing art from the artist. But feeling and emotion which are 
the necessary elements of art cannot be expressed by the artist. 
Secondly, a piece of art also does not express properly its 
meaning and ideas. Thus both the art and artist are inexpressible 
to certein extent. 

The other aspect of art is intuition. Art is the vision of 
Intuition. For Croce, art being intuition, has no definite con- 
ceptual content. The artistic expression becomes the inner speech 
and not extenml utterance. Aesthetic experience is no doubt 
personal and prhate. Hence it cannot be communicated. 

. 11. Kennik,W.T., ‘Art and foeffaWe’, The Jottrmlef^hilosmhy 196} 
V<«. 58. p. m 
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3n the transcendental aesthetic, I have made attempt to discuss 
ICant, Hegel and Wittgenstein. 

Kant has dealt his aesthetic experience in his Critique of Judg-^ 
menu This judgment is the faculty of feeling. Aesthetic experi- 
ence, according to Kant, is experience of harmony between free 
imagination and free understanding.^^ The fact that E^nt is 
•concerned with the principles of apriori in his critique of judg- 
ment. Aesthetic is the science of sensible knowledge. It does 
not represent the thing as it is. It gives us appearance only, the 
phenomenal world is not real world. The content of the world 
is beyond our experience, which cannot be analysed or expressed. 

In transcendental aesthetic we observe two kinds of apriori 
knowledge e.g. space and time, which Kant called the forms of 
intuition. Space and time are prior to our experience, indeed 
they make experience possible. Aesthetic is transcendental 
philosophy based on apriori principles. No definite thought or 
-concept can adequately represent a creation of aesthetic (free) 
imagination. Kant’s four moments of aesthetic e.g. quality, 
quantity, relation and modality are disinterested, subjective, non- 
representative and non-conceptive respectively. 

Aesthetics means, to Hegei the science of sensation of feeling. 
The art is the sensuous presentation of Absolute. According to 
Hegel Absolute is the sources of all things in the world. Art is 
•essentially made for man’s apprehension and in i^xticul^r is 
drawn more or less from the sensuous field. Art is the presen- 
tation of truth or spiritual reality in a sensuous form. Art has 
meaning and it reveals something transcending our everytfey 
experience. But what that meaning and revelation is, cannot be 
expressed otherwise than by the work of art 

Like ethics, Wittgenstein has shown a keen interest in aesthe- 
tics. In Tractatm 6.421 he says ‘fithfcs and aesthetics are one’.^^ 

"u. iemard, J.H.Xtr)Kaht--4//^^far<?//i«^ p. 30. 

13. Mayer, F., ffistory p. 297. 

14. ' Wittgenstein, L., Tractatm Logico FMhsoMcus, 
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The language of ethics and aesthetics are on the same level. Both, 
the subjects are transcendental, and^ they are used in an absolute 
sense. For anyabsolutistic usage of concepts like ‘the beautiful^ 
Ihe good’ etc. cannot be translated into any particular empirical 
sense. Music, art and poetry which impress us greatly, we still 
do not know how to analyse this impression — it is indescribable*. 
Hence the propositions of ethics and aesthetic concerned with 
what cannot be said, because they do not state facts. 

In the Appendix II, I have considered the Indian notion of 
aesthetics. Here I have considered both advaita Vedanta and. 
Visistadvaita views of aesthetics. 

Brahman (Reality) is essentially beautiful and blissful. Beauty 
B, to Sankara, an apprearance of Brahman or Absolute. Ultimate: 
reality is sat, cit and ananda. 

Ramanuja expounds his system ‘tattava’, %ita, and ‘purusartha^ 
in the study of aesthetics. In the Indian notion of aesthetic^ 
also there is problem of inadequacy of language, which is mainly 
discussed by the Indian aestheticians e.g. Ananda-Vardana,. 
Abhinavgupta and Prof. Barlin^y. 

In my chapter on Philosophy of Language, I have discussed 
the problem of private language, problem of communication 
and three most important propositions of Wittgenstein’s. 
Tractatus, 

The notion of a private language, according to Wittgenstein 
B that it is understood by one pemon. By a private langua^ 
is m^t that no one other than the speaker could understand it.^^ 
According to the Cartesian vkw all sensations, feelings and. 
psychological slates are private. 

Private language includes not only sensation but everydiing 
that has been called a mental act. Wittgenstein says in his. 
Ffnbmphical Investigations that someone who attempted to usfe 
language in thB private way would not merely be unable to* 
communicate his meaning to others but would haveao meani^ 
t ocommimicate ^tohmsei;bei|i^ sayh^ 

15. Jones, ©.R., (M.) Ptimte Ix^gmge p, 2^, 
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.anything at all Wittgenstein says that Although yon cannot tei 
me exactly what happens inside yon, you cannot nevertheless tell, 
me something general about it. By saying e.g, that you are 
having an impression which cannot be described.^® I have 
.analysed the private language argurnents of Wittgenstein, Russell, 
Ayer, Malcolm Castaneda, Rhees, Harvey and Thomas and 
come to the conclusion that our private experience is incommuni- 
cable. 

Then I have analysed the problem of communication. How it 
is possible to communicate our ideas ? How can we make our- 
.selves understand by means of language ? And how two persons 
are using same meaning to a particular word? According to 
Schlick, understanding and meaning are quite independent of 
■ content. 

The peculiar experience of a person on looking at a green leaf 
is entemally private and can never be accessible to any one else. 
It is inexpressible and defies all attempts to communicate it. In 
this way Schlick comes to the conclusion that every quality has 
a certain logical structure. Only structure can be communicated 
.and that the content is indescribable. 

There are three kinds of meanings in our communication, 
viz., (1) Utterance meaning, which is referred to a particular 
situation and its use etc. ; (2) sentence meaning e.g. the gram- 
mars, rules and meaniog of words ; (3) Mental meaning which 
“is the subjective affairs of the person. Thus when we communi- 
-cate one statement, we become confused overlapping and cri^ 
crossing with each other and as a matter of feet this gives rise 
to an indefinite and indfetinct meaning, 

Normative and subjective \%Iues, emotions and feeHngs are 
'inadequately communicated. One may feel pain but it is not 
possible exactly to communicate his feefing of pain to o&crs. 

^ Then I have interpreted l^%tgenstem*s three propcMtions (T 
(A 12.12) 2md (10 af tfm Wfttgens^^imDposi- 

the of my worid* 


Ibid, p. 233. 
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(T 5.6), here he identifies the limits of one’s language with the^ 
Kmits of one’s seif. The use of ‘my language’ and ‘my world’" 
implicitly introduce the notion of solipsism. In solipsism only 
one’s own self and what one experiences exist which cannot be 
described. 

The second proposition ‘What can be shown, cannot be said’^ 
(T 412.12). In one sense it means what they ‘show’, in another 
they cannot say what they ‘show’. Showing of what can be. 
‘shown’ and said is an ‘external’ showing whereas showing of 
what can only be ‘shown' but not said is an internal showing,- 
Thus the internal structure of reality can only be shown by 
language, not described in sentences. According to Wittgen- 
stein, what is shown is mystical, and cannot be put into words. 

In the third proposition, ‘what we cannot speak about we 
must consign to silence (T 7). 

Silence, in the Wittgensteinian sense is not complete silence or' 
not uttering any sound. It means simply that we do not try to 
say what cannot be said. Thus silence is not ineffable or comp-- 
lete lack. Wittgenstein’s inexpressible doctrine which is really 
important, cannot be said but only shown. The subject matter 
which ethics, aesthetics, religion, which are higher cannot be 
expressed in ordinary language. 

7.1 General conciodii^ r^narks 

Firstly, I think the ‘inexpressible’ means inadequate expre^ion 
or communication, but not complete sflence. This idea is- 
related to the idea of the indistinct and indefinite. Thus an 
idea is inexpressible in the sense that it is not adequately, comp- 
fetely aiKi exactly expressed through our language. One 
take any fact or object, that is expressed to a certain extent and 
rest of it remams inexpressible. And the portion of it which 
expensed is abo inadequate. In other words sometimes we utter 
certain which do not conv^ ais^ sen^ and meaning 

a ^ meanmg" 

are net laj^^uage. We cannot give pre^r meaning, or ^te thci 
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entire innumerable characteristics to a fact because of our limited 
vocabulary and language. Besides, in philosophy there are 
certain things which are non-sense, absurd, ambiguous, compli- 
cated where our expression is bound to be inadequate. Again 
due to poverty of our vocabulary we cannot expr^ what we 
wish to express. So also our language does not move with the 
same speed as our thought moves. There are certain gaps in 
language and communication too. Sometimes we do not find 
the right words to express a thing. Here we may say that The 
language goes on holiday’ or it may be misconception oi 
language. 

Qne may put a question that how can we express the inexpr^ 
sible ? But so far the ideas of inexpressible are concerned, this 
question does not arise or not applicable. Because I have not 
considered the inxpressible from an ordinary or narrower way. 
A thing is neither absolutely expressed nor absolutely nonexpres- 
sed but sometimes it is both expressed and nonexpressed from 
diiBferent points of view. Thus there is no contradiction. 

Secondly the idea of inexpressible is not inconsistent. Let us 
analyse on the light of Joseph Bochenski’s theory of the Un- 
speakable (Logic of Religion, p. 32) in the following. 

Let us write ‘Tn (X,Y) for ‘X’ is an inexpressible object in the 
language ‘Y’ and let us consider first, the formula : 1. (aX, L) 
In (X, L) 

It is asserted without inconsistency and obviously the formufa. 
is true by elementary laws of Logic. For it is very easy to find 
an object X and a language L which satisfy In (X, L). 

Let us now universalize and consider the formula (2) (L) In 
(O, L), where ‘O’ is a constant. This seems to be a fer more 
serious matter, namely, here it is asserted that O is inxpressible 
in any language. In other words, the statement (2) is stated to be 
the first grade metalanguage* If this is so the inexpiesabie ktea 
does not entail aiiy obvious inconsistency. No serious c^jectkm 
can be formulated it fiopOL the standpoint of Ip^ 

i^d metl^plQgy, ^ 
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Indian notions of ethical language (Ref. to Ch. IV) 

Indian ethical systems are bxiilt on the foundation of metaphy- 
sics and Indian doctrines and symbols ail invest morality with a 
rich transhuman meaning. Man derives value and norms not 
from the world stuff nor from the cosmic process, but from 
within his self and its relation to otherselves and to the cosmos. 

Hindu ethics which is mainly concerned with Vedas, Upani- 
shads, Bhagvadagita and Puranas are highly subjective. 

In the Ri^edd the main ethical idea is Tapas. The first mean- 
ing of the word ‘tapas’ is heat, or fervour of devotion. This 
tapas leads to the reward of heaven, which become the matter of 
realisation. 

Here is another striking passage, in which we get the position 
of reality which is confusing {Rigveda 1-89-10) 

‘The Divinity is the Heaven. 

The Divinity is the mid-region. 

The Divinity is the Mother. 

The Divinity is the Father, the son. 

The Divinity is all Dieties. 

The Divinity is the five-clased 

The Divinity is all that is bom and will be bom.’ 

Although here we get the essence of Vedanta philosophy 
e.g. TattvamasV or ‘Sanam Khalvidam Braham' stiH 
■aien like Brahman, here Divinity is indescribable or Anir- 
vachaniam. Rest of the Vedas are similar from the ethical stand- 
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point of view. The sages have certain experience of Vedas whkh 
‘Cannot be interpreted in terms of the senses; before which the 
mind is restless, unable to comprehend. It is not possible to 
■reduce the experiences to word or thought. 

The Veda is thus rightly regarded as ‘Apavresseyd" Vedic 
truth, is non-personal truth. Sri Aurobindo says “The language 
of Veda is itself sruti, a rhythm not composed by the intellect, 
but heard, a divine word that came vibrating out of the infinite 
to the inner audience of the naan who had previously made him- 
-self fit for impersonal knowledge.”^ 

The problem of the Upanishads is not primarily that of human 
conduct. It is the widest and most fundamental philosophical 
problem that of the nature and meaning of reality, reality which 
is Brahman, that is stated in Kenopanishad in terse paradoxical 
language. It says : He who does not conceive it— to him it is 
known, he who conceives it— he does not really know. It is 
not really understood by those who understand it, it is really 
understood by those who do not understand it.^ From the above 
lines it seems that Reality (Brahman) cannot be described. 

Regarding ^good’ and ‘pleasant’ it is mentioned in the Katho- 
panisbad that the good is one thing, the pleasent is another; these 
two, having different purposes, bind a man. Of these two, it is 
well for him who takes hold of the good; he who choses the 
pleasant misses his end.® Here how a person choosing ‘pleasant’ 
‘misses his end’ that cannot be expressed. 

Thus in the Upanishads, we observe the ineffable experience to 
which they give different times as Prana, Jyotis, Akasa, Brahman, 
Atman, Ananda etc. 

The Bhagvad Gita is above all a lesson in the cultivation and 
perfection of the poise between the mystical and the activistic 
aspects of human life. It reflects the same Veda-Vedanta— blend, 
so characteristic of the heritage of Hinduism. The setting 


1. Seshadri, K., Voice of Samanvaya ‘The (d li^uisan, p. dm 
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and circumstances, in which the Gita is bom and takes shape^ 
would in itself reveal both these aspects. Its approach is, indeed,. 
neither wholly transcendental nor exclusively empirical. But its- 
transcendental part is that which cannot be expressed in language 
(Wittgenstein). 

In Bhagvad Gita (Chapter VIII 20.21 and Chapter X1L5) we^ 
also observe the Avyakta Brahman or the unmanifest which is^ 
indescribable. 

Prof. P. N. Srinivasachari in his brief work, "The Ethical 
Philosophy of the Gita" points out that the supreme value of the 
Gita as the song of the Lord is "The role of harmony that it 
strikes in dealing with the fundamental problems of the Philoso- 
phers of nature, spirit and God’. ""The Gita Philosophy of 
conduct follows the a priori road from Prakrti to Purusa and 
Purusottama, and then deduces the lower from the higher and. 
takes its cue from the analysis of the chief factors of conduct 
viz., ‘Adhisthana’ or the bodily locus. "Karta’ or the moral and- 
spiritual agent and "daivam’ or divinity.'^ 

Thus in the vast areas of Hindu ethics e.g., Vedas, Upanisads,. 
Gita and Puranas contain the ideas of inexpressibility. 


4. K., Op.dt, p. 67. 
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Indian notions of a^theticjangnage (Ref. to Ck V). 

In Indian philosophy we do see the notion of inexpressibility^ 
of aesthetics. 

Let us analyse the realistic aesthetics of Sarnkhya and the^ 
idealistic aesthetics of Vedanta. According to Sarhliya system, 
Nature is beautiful. But the nature at all times is not pleasur- 
able to all, Vedanta, being optimist, says that everything is 
beautiful and delict. But ordinarily we are too dull to perceive 
the beauty of the universe. Brahman is consciousne^, bliss. 
Bliss and beauty are identical because in Brahman experience there 
is no distinction of aesthetic object and aesthetic delight. Beauty 
and truth, bliss add consiousness constitute the very essence of' 
Reality. Thus the ultimate reality is both truth and beauty. In 
other words. Reality is sat, dt, ananda. This is thought in several 
vedantic texts. Thus Samkhya’s nature and V^nta’s Brahman 
which is only the original source of all beauty cannot be expressed 
in ordinary words.^ Ramanuja as a Visistadvitin expounds 
his system under three heads, namely tattava, hita and purusartha. 
This method may with profit be adopted in the study of aesthetics 
as well. The ^ttava or truth aspect of aesthetic philosc^hy 
d^ls with the nature of Brahman as the supremely beautiful ^If 
which is the source of the beauties of nature and the soul of man. 
The hita are means of realising. The beauty of Brahman or 
Mubana Skffjdarakihe cultivation of love feu* ]%aliiDan whMi, 

1. Mahadevan, T.M.P.» ^Tfie Fkilosophy p. % 
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...arises as a result of its infinite attractiveness. The punisartha or 
the chief aim of life is the attainment of the eternal bliss of 

Brahman.^ 

Secondly Indian aestheticians like Anandavardhana and Abhi- 
navagupta in the works of their aesthetic, "Abhinava bharatf, 
^Diivanya lokalocand' and ^Dhvanyaioka’* discuss the problem of 
, inadeciiiacy of language. 

Anandavardhaii drew^ attention to the inexpressible qualities of 
. a good poem. The essence of poetry he held, lay how aptly they 
were presented, but in the emotional mood the poem could 
- .arouse. Consequently he drew attention to a ’work that lent it 
beauty, but an intangible inexpressible quality given to ' it by the 
suggestive power of the words. This inexpressible suggestive 
quality called dhavani cannot be analysed scientifically nor 
explained in ordinary psychological terms since the feeling arou- 

■ sed by it is not an actual one. 

Indian theories of Rasa and Bhava which are the aesthetic emo- 
tion and feelings evoked by the work of art become transpersonal. 
These rasa’ and bhava’ cannot be expressed in language. Prof, 
S.S. Barlingay in his article ‘Some concepts in Bharata’s theory 
of drama’ holds that the rasa leads successively to sthahibhma^ 
the artistic beauty, by the pleasure of the spectator and culmi-’ 
nates in the indescribable artistic enjoyment or ' the least of the 
. daifiki sidhi. Most poetic critks since the time . of Abhinava 
think that rasa is the state of indescribable artistic enjoyment.^ 

Besides, Bharata classify rasas into eight typ^es viz., Sringara 
"(w love, Hisya or humour, Karuna or i^thos, Raudra or anger, 
“Vira or heroism, Bhayanaka or the fearful or terrible, Bhibhatsa 

■ or the grotesque and disgusting and Adbhuta or marvellous. All 
these forms of la® are such that cannot be clearly d^^ 


2. Sriaivasacliari, P.N., Thst FMlos^hy ofBeamiful, p. 83. 

3. Indian Institute-ofAdvanced Study Simla, Indian mstheties emd Art 

crmwij, p. 24 (Dr. Barlingay*s .article* ‘Some concepts in 

th«jry of dmna’). 
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cribed in word,^ 

In Hindu aesthetic the art may be divided as TCaing r ila 
Maya, Yoga, Anubham and Sadhana.. 


4. &iiKwad3sad^P^^ The TUlama^hy p..81- 
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